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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
ONE PERFECT MOMENT. 


BY JEANIE ROGERS SHERMAN. 








With bated breath, I sit and watch the light 
Of the departing sun. Caressingly 
It lingers in the valeys, while away, 
Through intervening mists, my eyes catch sight 
Of hills that grow all tremulous and bright; 
As if beneath them Nature’s great heart lay, 
And, at this mystic, touch, woke into play, 
But rarely come such moments of delight, 
With Nature as with friends. Friends meet and part, 
Holding perhaps, each day, some converse sweet, 
By which their souls are strengthened, and made meet 
For service; yet withal, they walk apart, 
And only at rare intervals does heart 
Touch heart—the language voiceless, but complete. 
—Sidney Plains, Delaware Co., N. J. 
oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


CHOPIN—“SWEET SINGER.” 


BY LESLIE. 





Yes; sweet singer; name well chosen, 

Singing, in the midnight pauses, 

Of the June tide’s crimson roses. 

Singing on through pain and pleasure 

Of the night's delicious leisure; 

Bringing to the heart that listeth— 

Dreams of lands where sunlight sifteth 

All the shadows life has gathered. 

Ah, sweet singer! thine the power 

To charm away the weary hour, 

With thy subtle, mystic singing, 

Like some fragrance rich and clinging. 
—_o<> oe —__—_—_————- 

For the Woman’s Journal. 


A NEW VERSION OF THE OAK AND IVY. 


I see an oak before me; it hath been 

The crowned one of the woods, and might have flung 

Its hundred arms to heaven, still freshly green; 

Buta wild vine around the stem hath clung, 

From branch to branch, close wreaths of bondage 
throwing, 

Till the proud tree, before no tempest bowing 

Hath shrunk and died, these serpent folds amon g. 








THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
MOTHERS. 


From the society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals we have now advanced to 
a similar society for the benefit of children. 
When shall we have a movement for the 
prevention of cruelty to mothers? 

A Rhode Island lady, who had never taken 
any interest in the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, came to me in great indignation, the 
other day, asking if it was true ‘that under 
Rhode Island laws a husband might, by his 
last will, bequeath his child away from its 
mother, so that she might, if the guardian 
chose, never seeitagain. I said that it was 
undoubtedly true, and that such was the 
law in most of the States of the Union. 

“But,” she said, “itis an outrage. The 
husband may have been one of the worst 
men in the world; he may have persecuted 
his wife and children; he may have made 
the will in a moment of anger, and have 
neglected to alter it. At any rate, he is dead 
and the mother is living. The guardian 
whom he appoints may turn out a very 
malicious man, and may take pleasure in 
torturing the mother; or he may bring up 
the children in a way their mother thinks 
Tuinous for them. Why do not all the 
mothers cry out against such a law?” 

“I wish they would’. I said. ‘I have 
been trying a good many years to make them 
even understand what the law is; but they 
do not. People who do not vote pay no 
attention to the laws, until they suffer from 
them.” 

She went away protesting that she at 
least would not hold her tongue on the sub- 





ject, and I hope she will not. The actual 
text of the law is as follows: 

Every person authorized to make a will, 
except married women, shall have a right to 
appoint by his will a guardian or guardians 
for his children during their minority. (Gen. 
Statutes R. 1. ch. 154, § 1. 

There is not associated with this, in the 
statutes, the slightest clause in favor of the 
mother; nor anything which could limit the 
power of the guardian in respect to her, al- 
though he could, in certain extreme cases, 
be removed by the court, and another guar- 
dian appointed. There is not a line of pos- 
itive Jaw to protect her. Now, ina case of 
absolute wrong, a single sentence of law is 
worth all the chivalrous courtesy this side 
of the Middle Ages. 

It is idle to say that such laws are not 
executed. They are executed. I have had 
letters, too agonizing to print, expressing 
the sufferings of mothers under laws like 
these. There lies before me a letter—not 
from Rhode Island—written by a widowed 
mother who suffers daily tortures, even 
while in possession of her child, at the 
knowledge that it is not legally hers, but 
held only by the permission of the guardian 
appointed under her husband’s Will. ‘I 
beg you” she says ‘‘to take this Will to the 
hill-top, and urge law-makers in our next 
Legis!ature to free the state record from 
the shameful story that no mother can con- 
trol her child unless it is born out of wed- 
lock.” 

“From the moment,” she says,, ‘“when 
the Will was read to me, I have made no ef- 
fort to set itaside. I wait till God reveals 
his plans, so far as my own condition is 
concerned. But out of my keen compre- 
hension of this great wrong, notwithstand- 
ing my submission for myself, my whole 
soul is stirred—for my child, who is a little 
woman—for all women—that the laws may 
be changed which subject a true woman, a 
devoted wife, a faithful mother, to such 
mental agonies as I have endured and shall 
endure till I die.” 

In a later letter she says, ‘‘I now have his 
[the guardian’s] solemn promise that he 
will not remove her from my control. To 
some extent my sufferings are allayed; and 
yet never, till she arrives at the age of twen- 
ty-one, shall I fully trust the word of her fa- 
ther’s blood.”—I wish that mothers who 
dwell in sheltered and happy homes would 
try to bring to their minds the condition of 
a mother whose possession of her only child 
rests upon the ‘‘promise” of a comparative 
stranger. We should then get beyond the 
meaningless cry, ‘‘l have all the rights I 
want,” if mothers could only remember that 
among these rights, in most States of the 
Union, the right of a widowed mother to her 
child is not included. 

By strenuous effort, the law on this point 
has in Massachusetts been gradually 
amended, till it now stands thus; the father 
—not in any case the mother—being author- 
ized to appoint a guardian by will, but the 
powers of this guardian not entitling him 
to take the child from the mother: 

The guardian of a minor shall have the 
custody and tuition of his ward, and the 
care and management of his estate. But 
the father of the minor, if living, and in 
case of his death the mother, they being re- 
spectively competent to transact their own 
business, shall be entitled to the custody of 
the person of the minor and the care of his 
education. (Sewall, Legal Condition of Wo- 
men in Mass. p. 7.) 

Down to 1870 the cruel words ‘‘while 
she remains unmarried” followed the word 
“mother” in the above law. Until that time, 
the mother if remarried had no claim to the 
custody of her child, if the guardian wished 
otherwise; and a very painful scene once 
took place in a Boston court-room, where 
children were forced away from their 
mother by the officers, in spite of her tears 
and theirs; and this when no sort of per- 
sonal charge had been made against her. 
This could not now happen in Massachu- 
setts, but it might still happen in Rhode 
Island. Indeed the same might here hap- 
pen to any widowed mother, even without 
her marrying again. Why should not a 
concerted effort be made, this winter, in 
every state where this wrong still continues, 
to remove it; an effort, inshort, for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to mothers? It is true 
that men are almost always better than their 
laws; but whilea bad law remains on the 
statute-book, it gives to any unscrupulous 
man the power to be as bad as the law. 

T. W. H. 





oe 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


A small volume of little more than a 
hundred pages, entitled ‘“‘The Rights of 
Women, a comparison of the legal status 
of the sexes in the chief countries of West- 
ern Civilization,” has recently fallen into 
my hands. It was published in London, 
by Trubner & Co., in 1875. I believe it is 





little known in this country, for I find, on 
inquiry, that persons most likely to be ac- 
quainted with it have never heard of it. I 
therefore wish to call the attention of those 
interested in the subject to this work asa 
useful manual. The preface says: 

‘The object of this book is to examine a 
theory which may be syllogized as follows: 
Laws are generally made to favor their 
makers. Women have never had a part in 
making laws. Therefore it is likely they 
will occupy legally a lower position than 
men. 

**Such a theory is obviously best tested by 
a comparison of the legal status of women 
in the different countries of the civilized 
world; and such a comparison is here at- 
tempted to be made.” 

The book gives an account of the present 
laws regarding women, in nine chapters, 
entitled the Northern Countries of Europe, 
Germany, France, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
England, Scotland, America, and the civil 
code of New York. The author certainly 
establishes abundantly and super-abundantly 
his thesis, that women everywhere ‘‘occu- 
py legally a lower position than men.” It 
is a very sad picture, relieved, however, 
though generally in a very moderate degree, 
by modern improvements in the legal con- 
dition of women. After reading this book 
these thoughts impressed me: ‘‘How similar 
in all countries are the legal disabilities 
of women, married and unmarried; how 
much these disabilities have been mitigated 
in most if not all of the United States; what 
an argument the work gives us in favor of 
our institutions; what an argument for 
Woman Suffrage. 

The author suggests the following im- 
provements in the law of women for Great 
Britain :— 

1. Henceforth marriage shall have no 
effect on the real and personal property of 
the contracting parties, 

2. Both husband and wife shall have, 
after marriage, the same rights over their 
property, real or personal, actual or con- 
tingent, which they had when unmarried; 
and, independently each of the other's con- 
trol,shall have full power to bequeath, give, 
or otherwise dispose of it. 

3. A husband shall have no power over 
his wife’s property except with her con- 
sent, nor shall his authority be required by 
her for the valid exercise of her proprietary 
rights. 

4. Dower and courtesy shall be both 
abolished. 

5. Neither husband nor wife shall be al- 
lowed to bequeath the whole of his or her 
property away from the children and the 
survivor of the marriage; but a legitimate 
portion shall be reserved to them. 

6. Neither shall be liable for the debts, 
crimes, or torts of the other. 

7. A mother shall have the same right 
of appointing guardians to her children by 
deed or will as the father alone has had 
hitherto. 

8. Infidelity to the marriage oath shall 
expose either spouse equally to a plea for 
divorce at the suit of the other. 

9. In intestate succession to real no less 
than to personal property, daughters shall 
take equally with sons, and the maternal 
equally with the pag line. 

10. Fathers and mothers shall have equal 
rights of succession to the property of their 
own children who die intestate. 

I copy these suggestions to show how far 
they have been carried out in Massachu- 
setts. I name Massachusetts, because she 
is the State whose laws I know the most ac- 
curately, and one of the most forward in 
this reform, although some of her sisters 
are, in particulars, in advance of her. 

1, 2,3. The first,)second, and third arti- 
cles have been nearly effected in this State. 

4. Inregard to the fourth we have not 
abolished dower or courtesy, but have modi- 
fied them. It still remains a question 
whether the wife ought not to have an in- 
terest in her husband’s real estate on his 
death, which he could not dispose of during 
his life without her consent. Ifshe retain her 
right of dower, ought he not to have an equal 
interest in her real estate, should he sur- 
vive her? Some of our States, I know, allow 
a husband alone to convey his real estate and 
cut off his wife’sclaim to dower, but I ques- 
tion the expediency or justice of this change. 

5. The fifth article raises a great ques- 
tion in regard to children. In regard to 
husband and wife the rights of the survivor 
over the property of the deceased are to 
some extent protected in Massachusetts. I 
agree with the author, asa general rule, that 
parents ought not to be allowed by will, to 
deprive their descendents of all claims on 
their property. But even this position re- 
quires exceptions and modifications. 

6. The sixth expresses exactly the pres- 
ent law of Massachusetts. 





7. Inregard to the seventh article, moth- 
ers in this State have now the power of ap- 
pointing by will guardians to their children. 

8, 9,10. The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
articles give exactly the present law of 
Massachusetts. 

I do not know the name of the writer of 
the ‘Rights of Women,” and I have no 
clue toit. The book exhibits patient study, 
lucid arrangement, and profound thought. 
It must come from a practised hand. Per- 
haps the deep feeling of some passages may 
indicate the sex of the author, though I 
should be sorry to believe that the sympa- 
thy of a person of the other sex might not 
produce the same effect. 

I am tempted to extract largely from the 
pages before me, but content myself with 
giving the concluding paragraphs. 

“It is not to be supposed that Woman 
Suffrage would produce an immediate im- 
provement in the position of women, but it 
would hasten it, and where reforms concern 
human lives they cannot come too soon. 
Nor is there, indeed, the same reason for 
slowness and caution in the reform of social 
relations that there is in the alteration of 
political institutions. 

‘For precipitation in politics defeats itself, 
and for that reason slow changes are the 
best. Doubtless the substitution of repub- 
lics for monarchies would be for the greater 
happiness of the world; but as the effect 
would be remote and general, there is no 
reason for forcing the metamorphosis. But 
with the inequalities of the civil law the 
lives of individuals are directly concerned, 
and equal to the tardiness of their removal 
is the direct diminution of individual happi- 
ness. In France the sudden abolition of 
political anomalies has produced reaction 
and woe to this day; but the sudden equali- 
zation of personal relations was an imme- 
diate and lasting blessing for thousands who 
would otherwise have been far less happy. 
It is because we believe that the changes we 
have suggested would confer similar bless- 
ings upon millions of our fellow-country- 
women, especially upon those in our middle 
and lower classes, that we have ventured 
to urge their admission to the franchise as 
the speediest method by which they may 
hope to obtain them, and enjoy in the 
future those advantages in life which have 
hitherto been the exclusive privilege of their 
husbands and brothers.” 8. E. 8. 

*o-e- 


TITLED FOREIGNEES AS HUSBANDS. 





Epirors JourRNAL.—I have lately re- 
ceived, in a letter from a well-known English 
lady, the following account, which will in- 
terest Americans from two points of view; 
—first, as showing the danger that so often 
attends marriages with titled foreigners, 
and second, as illustrating the facile energy 
and independent spirit of American women. 
The writer says :— 

“I have just made the acquaintance of 
an American lady who married a French- 
man—a man of title—who has made away 
with her money and run off with her lady’s 
maid. She is very lovely and tascinating, 
and is now supporting herself by managing 
a large laundry. I went to see her and the 
laundry. It was a wonderful place, close 
to Paddington Green; an old Manor House, 
in its own grounds of two or three acres. 
We went over every department, and every 
thing seemed perfect. She has between 
seventy and eighty women constantly em- 
ployed. Madame 'S. (1 do not know her 
maiden name, but think she came from New 
York), knows General Grant, and he has 
promised to spend an afternoon with her, 
and if Iam in town I am to meet him there. 
I hope she will succeed with her laundry. 
I have great sympathy with the women 
workers—those who are not ashamed to 
work,—those who do not feel that work de- 
grades them.” Mary E. BEepy. 
ee 
ILLINOIS WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 





Epitors JourNAL.—In my report for 
Illinois at the Woman’s Congress, | meant 
to say I was ashamed that the Chicago Med- 
ical College (a department of the North- 
western University) does not admit women. 
It is conspicuously inconsistent in declining 
to do this, because it accepts the co-educa- 
tion idea, and has women on its Board of 
Trustees, and in its Professorships, as well 
as among its students. It agrees to furnish 
gratuitous medical education for students 
who have reached a certain point in its col- 
lege curriculum, but young women asking 
such help are refused admission to its med- 
ical department. 

I should have said, and did, in an adden- 
dum to my account of Illinois, that we have 
a Woman’s Medical College in Chicago, 
which furnishes the best advantages to wo- 
men students,and in which the gifted savan, 
Hackett Stevenson is Professor of Physiol- 
ogy. Also, that two homeopathic colleges 
in Chicago welcome women to their course. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD 

Chicago, 1., Nov. 10, 1877. 





CON CERNING WOMEN. 


JEssIE L, Co.sy, of Bow Mills, N. H., 
has been appointed postmaster. 

Mrs. SALLIE M. Moszs is an indepen- 
dent candidate for School Commissioner of 
Scott County, Illinois. 

MaBeEL LEoNARD, the child actress, has 
finally been put under the guardianship of 
President Gerard of the dramatic association. 

Mrs. Caro.ina R. James, of Weymouth, 
is engaged to preach to the Unitarian socie- 
ty at Brooklyn, Ct., until the first of Janu- 
ary. 

Miss MINNIE STERNs, of Springfield, 
opened the season of entertainments for the 
young people’s association of the Mittin- 
eague Congregational Church last week, by 
a very successful reading. 

ANNIE Louise Cary tolda San Francisco 
interviewer, that she does not intend to sac- 
rifice her medium voice for the sake of as- 
tonishing the people with phenomenal low- 
er tones, even if she were able to do so. 

Mrs. Evizasetn Oakes Smrru has pub- 
lished in Potter’s Magazine, Philadelphia, for 
August and September, an article on ‘‘The 
History of the Amazons.” This lady is also 
lecturing upon Temperance in the State of 
New York, and her reception has every- 
where been cordial and appreciative. 

Miss HARPER, the vice-regent from Mary- 
land, of the Mt. Vernon Association, is a 
strikingly handsome woman. She is a 
granddaughter of Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, and a niece of three famous Ameri- 
can beauties who went abroad and married 
English noblemen—one the duke of Leeds, 
another the marquis of Wellesley, and a 
third Lord Stafford. 

Mrs. ANNA RANDALL Dreut hasan annu- 
al ‘‘seaside class” in elocution, reading, and 
dramatic action. Last summer it was com- 
posed of pupils from twenty states and the 
Canadas. They reside in Mrs. Diehl’s own 
house, at Sea Cliff, Long Island. Her 
grounds are ample, embracing both wood 
and sea beach, and affording the best oppor- 
tunity possible for practice. ’ 

Miss ANNETTE L. Suaw was ordained last 
week at East Charlestown, Vt., as a Univer- 
salist minister. She is said to be a fine 
scholar and an eloquent speaker. We hope 
she will prove an ornament to the pulpit. 
Miss Shaw left a good position as a teacher, 
in order to assume this gospel work, be- 
cause she felt called to the task, and dared 
not disobey her inner prompting. 

Miss INEz Wuirte, of Delaware, O., who 
graduated with distinction in the class of 
"75 at the Ohio Wesleyan Woman’s College, 
is now following a classical course in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, the two institu- 
tions having been united last September. 
Miss White cooks, washes dishes, makes 
beds, sews, and scrubs for an entire house- 
hold, and has no difficulty in keeping up 
with her classmates of the masculine per 
suasion. 

Mrs. A. G. WooLson has delivered three 
lectures of a course of twelve on ‘English 
Literature, in connection with English his- 
tory,” in the vestry of the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church. She has a large class of 
ladies who find her a delightful teacher, 
carrying them back to the olden times, 
bringing up fresh from the dust of centuries 
the monarchs and their satellites, the poets 
and their friends, the reformers and martyrs, 
in alucid and interesting style, equally de- 
lightful to the young or old. 

Pror. CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., delivered 
the opening address at the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, on the 15th 
ult. The college opened under favorable 
auspices, and the class, both in quality and 
number of students, showed an improve- 
ment over previous sessions. One encour- 
aging fact is, thatthe preliminary education 
of a majority of those who now commence 
the study of medicine, is much better than 
it was a few years ago, and the friends of 
the school believe that this improvement 
will be permanent. 

Miss FREDERICA PERRY, of the firm of Per- 
ry & Martin, lawyers of Chicago, has de- 
cided to enter the lecture field. Her lecture 
will be a review of the present social and 
political condition of the country, with the 
endeavor to indicate the duties of women in 
regard to the main issues of the day. Miss 
Perry’s professional labors have extended 
only through a few years, but she has al- 
ready produced a marked impression for 
ability. She is warmly commended as an 
eloquent and forcible speaker. Her topic 
is timely, and will attract the attention of 
the lecture-going public, while the lecture 
itself contains admirable suggestions and im- 
portant facts, which have only to be present- 
ed in a pleasing and persuasive manner to 
win a brilliant reputation. 
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POETRY. 








THE BETTER LAND. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 





“I hear thee speak of the better land; 
Thou call’st its children a happy band; 
Mother, oh, where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies dance through the myrtle boughs?” 
“Not there, not there, my child!” 
“Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies; 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 
“Not there, not there, my child!" 
“Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pear! gleams forth from the coral strand— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
‘Not there, not there, my child!” 
“Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy; 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time does not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clonds and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 
—— - - epo- ———— 
NO TIME LIKE THE OLD TIME. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES, 


There is no time like the old time, when you and I 
were young, 

When the buds of April blossomed, and the birds of 
spring time sung! 

The garden's brightest glories by summer suns are 
nursed; 

But, oh, the sweet, sweet violets, the flowers that 
opened first! 

There is no place like the old place, where you and I 
were born, 

Where we lifted first our eyelids on the splendors of 
the morn! 

From the milk-white breast that warmed us, from the 
clinging arms that bore, 

Where the dear eyes glistened o’er us that will look 
on us no more! 

There is no friend like the old friend, who has shared 
our morning days, 

No greeting like his welcome, no homage like his 
praise; 

Fame is the scentless flower, with gaudy crown of 
gold: 

But friendship is the breathing rose, with sweets in 
every fold. 

There is no love like the old love, that we courted in 
our pride, 

Tuough our leaves are falling, falling, and we're fad- 
ing side by side, 

There are blossoms all around us with the colors of 
our dawn, 

And we live in borrowed sunshine when the light of 
day is gone. 

There are no times like the old times—they shall nev- 
er be forgot! 

There is no place like the old place—keep green the 
dear old spot! 

There are no friends like the old friends—may Heav- 
en prolong their lives! 

There are no loves like our old loves—God bless our 
loving wives. 

—Exchange. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
ABOUT CLOTHES. 


BY ERENSTA. 





**Here it is,” said Miss Karr. 

The door of a pleasant room stood open. 
Near the table stood Miss More, its occu- 
pant. Swinging a pitcher in her hand, her 
sister Mary sat near the verandah. It was 
in September, and very warm. Miss More, 
on hearing the voice, turned toward the 
opened door where entered her friend, Miss 
Karr, and Miss Richards, a fellow-boarder. 

“Just wait till I get some water,” said 
Miss More, ‘‘and I will then be ready to in- 

spect.” 

She passed on to the verandah. Miss 
Richards unfolded an ‘‘emancipation under- 
waist,” which Miss Karr examined and said: 

“IT should like it better if it buttoned in 
the back. Could we not have it made so?” 

“There is a patent on this,” said Miss 
Richards. ‘I bought it ready-made. Still 
I suppose you can make one for yourself, 
| ed 

“If you can, you can make one,” said 
Miss More. ‘‘Will you have some water, 

ladies?” 

She pushed a chair along with her foot 
and motioned Miss Richards to be seated. 
Then she added: 

‘Well, what is this?” 

“This is the emancipation underwaist,” 
answered Miss Richards. ‘It fits neatly, 
you see. I have worn them all summer 
without corsets.” 

“That's it,” said Miss More. ‘‘Corsets 
arewarm. I have been too warmly dressed 
this summer.” 

Mary suddenly arose and approached the 
table. Her expression was appealing, but 
indicated disapproval. She exclaimed: 

“But, Anna, you won’t take off corsets, 
after all 1 have said?” 

“‘Why Mary, Miss Richards wears corsets 
now. Don’t you, Miss Richards? 

“Yes. I don’t want to, but my people 
say so much about my notions that I have 
yielded, and wear the shoulder-brace cor- 
set.” 

‘Here, Anna, is the undersuit of which 
we spoke,” said Miss Karr. 

‘Is that what the laundress said was the 
ugliest thing she ever hung on the line?” 
said Mary. ‘‘For my part I think it is very 
pretty.” 

Mary was quite pleased that her sister 
was not going to discontinue corsets; and, 
although evidently conservative, thus testi- 
fied her approval of the underwear. 

“But we have cut ours to open in the 


back,” said Miss Karr. ‘“‘We used your 
patterns. Our clothing is still there on the 
lounge. Mrs. Daly has just brought it. 
Here is a waist.” 

Miss More selected one from among the 
pile, and Miss Karr showed the plan of it. 

«But what is the object?” said Miss Rich- 
ards. 

“It saves buttoning your skirts on every 
morning. I have to get up five minutes 
earlier when I change, because of so many 
buttons.” 

‘You can put them on together almost as 
well with this suit. Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake, of Boston, lectured in our school 
and brought her suits for the pupils to see. 
She says she slipped out of hers at night 
and into them in the morning. But she 
wore three suits.” 

“And only one skirt, I presume. Just 
to keep her dress out. That’s all I wear a 


skirt for.” 

‘Three suits!” exclaimed Mary. ‘‘Mercy 
on me!” 

“Yes. A merino corresponding to the 


vest and drawers we used to wear. Next 
one of cotton, and lastly a dark flannel or 
woolen.” 

“She was exposed to rough weather in 
her profession,” said Miss More. 

“So are we teachers, just as much,” said 
Miss Richards. 

‘‘And women don’t dress warmly enough. 
They wear less in winter than a man does 
in summer. We ought to be able to go out 
in cold weather without shivering.” 

“I should like to have an underflannel in 
one piece myself,” said Mary. 

‘I am going to take our last year’s flannels 
and sew them together. I fitted one the 
other day, and it does nicely.” 

‘‘They look very neat, if you run a tape 
over the seam. And it is quite an expense 
to buy many new suits at five dollars each.” 

‘‘The cheaper ones are not heavy enough,” 
said Miss More. ‘‘Dr. Blake, of whom I 
spoke, is more sensible than we. She wears 
her dresses short.” 

“If I could have my way,” said Miss 
More “1 would never wear any dress but a 
gymnastic suit! A woman could get along 
with two suits then, just as a man does.” 

“They are pretty, but—No! we need long 
dresses sometimes,” said Mary. 

“T never saw a prettier sight than a hun- 
dred girls onthe floor in their gymnastic 
suits, They can be made prettily.” 

“But could they be made to look well 
enough to wear laces and jewelry with 
them?” 

“IT saw one made of velvet,” said Mary. 
‘It was pretty enough for nice lace.” 

‘I do not believe in those things.” 

“I never did until I thought of the num- 
bers of people employed on them. We 
should have more tramps than ever, if orna- 
ments were not sold.” 

“That's a mistake. Don’t you know that 
there is always employment for those who 
want it? Look at the untilled acres of the 
broad West!” 

‘‘Every mechanic cannot turn farmer.” 

“TI thought it was said they were going to 
wear short dresses for the street this fall?” 

‘It looks so! I wish you had seen the 
traveling dresses of the ladies at the hotel 
in Detroit. They trailed half a yard!” 

‘‘We cannot do that here. In a little 
muddy place like this, we need a different 
dress. When I came here, the mud madea 
strong impression upon my mind.” 

“Tt did on your skirts, I presume! A 
business woman ought to have a_ business 
suit. If I thought the teachers of this town 
were advanced enough for it, I would call a 
meeting and propose to wear short dresses.” 

“Then I will decline to be a teacher here 
any longer,” said Mary. 

“It is what we need here. 
are here the business women.” 

“They won't do it.” 

“T know it.” 

A silence fell on the little company. The 
bronze clock ticked on. Miss Karr contem- 
plated the emancipation underskirt which 
she held. Miss More moved uneasily and 
eyed a pretty vase of flowers as if to take 
aim at itsheart. Miss Richards fingered the 
buttons of a waist. Miss Mary sat quietly, 
as if expecting more to follow. Miss Rich- 
ards broke the stillness. 

“But it is hard to think we have to go 
grappling with our skirts all winter.” 

There was a general laugh, and Miss Karr 
and Mary said in the same breath: 

“Oh! that is Anna’s complaint. She al- 
ways has to be grabbing at her clothes.” 

“You know I cannot hold them up pro- 
perly, and it is not fairto laugh at me. It 
is just like making fun of any deformity. 
If you will believe it, Miss Richards, these 
girls almost made me stoop-shouldered this 
spring. They told meI must sit forward 
and hide my stout figure, and I actually sat 
all crooked over.” 

“But you looked so, without corsets!” 
said Mary. 

‘“‘How? Yes; I had to yield. The pressure 
from friends without and these girls within 
was too much for me. You havealso I see.” 

She looked meaningly at Miss Richards’ 
long dress spread out on the floor. 

“TI was forced into it,” said Miss Rich- 
ards; ‘‘I gave myself up to my mother and 
the dress-maker when I went home. It was 


The teachers 





the easiest way to preserve peace. Still I 
am ashamed of myself, and constantly think 


“man’s ankle anyhow! 





of a description I read of some city women 
at a watering place,—‘They fill their arms 
with their petticoats and go a-lugging of 
them about.’ ” 

“Yet we can not make the change,” said 
Miss More. ‘Other and older business wo- 
men must begin.” 

‘‘Women of wealth or influence and posi- 
tion.” 

“I should think Miss Alcott might do it.” 

“One wave would scarcely reach us out 
here on the western prairies.” 

“I think its influence would extend. 
That is the nature of waves. Mrs. Moulton 
and Jennie June mighttoo. Jennie June is 
a fashion writer, if she would only write in 
our favor.” 

“Mrs. Dr. Smith might do it here. I 
will tell you—let us ask the Norises. They 
talk about everything.” 

“Yes, and there it ends. I do not want 
philosophy now. I want work; that is, 
short dresses. We have had theory enough. 
I won’t ask for a gymnastic suit but a short 
skirt, that with a clean facing sewed in, and 
short enough not to touch the ground. I will 
even be willing to pin it up in very muddy 
weather.” 

“T laid awake last night thinking of some 
plan to keep our skirts up high under our 
water proofs. I want my hands when Iam 
on the street.” 

‘We might write to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL,” said Miss Richards. 

‘There is to be a Convention in Chicago in 
November, for the promotion of Woman’s 
well being. We will ask them, Miss Rich- 
ards. I will get the last number of the 
JOURNAL.” 

As she-rose to leave the room her dress 
pulled back the chairin which she had been 
sitting, and she turned to prevent its fall. 

The young ladies said significantly: 

‘Long dresses!” 

‘Graceful as they are claimed to be,” said 
Miss Richards, ‘long dresses are the cause 
of much ungracefulness in women.” 

Miss More then read aloud in regard to 
the Convention in Chicago, and they con- 
cluded that they might get some hints from 
that source. 

“It seems to me,” said Miss Richards, 
‘that neither that nor the JouRNAL can help 
us materially. Probably they would only 
tell us that it is either—‘yea or nay.’ We 
must be uncomfortable one way or the oth- 
er as fashion now is. We have our choice, 
to please the multitude or please ourselves. 
It is uncomfortable to feel that your friends 
misunderstand you and think you want to 
make yourself look like a guy, but can any- 
thing look worse than we do now, bent on 
one side and carrying our skirts in our 
hands? It is, on the whole, I think, the 
more uncomfortable condition. You have 
but to take your choice.” 

“Of the two evils?” 

“I think I will be brave enough to have 
my school dress made short,” said Miss 
Richards. 

‘‘Anna why don’t you?” said Miss Karr. 
“That one you are going to have made 
over.” 

Miss More stood in a thoughtful attitude 
near the door, leaning her head on her hand. 

“I do not see what there is about a wo- 
Why can’t it be seen? 
Just a little above her shoe-top.” 

“I think it much more indelicate to ex- 
pose the neck and arms as some mothers 
constantly encourage their daughters to do,” 
said Miss Richards. 

“I would just as soon go without a dress,” 
said Miss More. ‘‘ButI do not see that I 
am any nearer to a short dress.” 

She heaved a deep sigh. 
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OPEN LETTER TO BISHOP SMITH. 





Bishop Smith, the presiding officer of the 
House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States, recently refused to pre- 
sent a petition of Episcopal women who 
are church members and communicants of 
that body. The following letter is its own 
sufficient explanation. A majority of all 
the members of the Episcopal Church, be it 
remembered, are women: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO BISHOP SMITH, PRE- 
SIDING OFYICER OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 

Rt. Rev. Sir.—We have just received 
from your hands the petition which was 
sent you, with the request for its presenta- 
tion to the Convention. As you ‘‘decline” 
to present it, we remand it to other hands. 
Its further treatment will teach us whether 
women are to be denied in the Church the 
rights which the State accords to its hum- 
blest citizens—the right of petition and of 
a hearing. Allow me to remind you, we 
are praying that the Convention may be 
“saved from pride and prejudice.” But, as 

“He that scorns to be forgiven 
Baffles e’en the spells of Heaven.” 
so he that scorns to accept truth has the 
power to refuse it. Alas! shall the word of 
our Saviour be true in this age too, ‘“Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
—— and revealed them unto babes?” 
Respectfully — 
Mrs. M. K. A. BENCHLEY. 
Chaplain of Forest City Grange. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1877. 


soe 
THE WORKINGMEN’S BALOT. 





The Workingmen’s Ballot is the name of a 
new weekly paper published and edited by 
W. G. H. Smart, at 235 Washington Street, 
Boston. It is edited with ability and in a 
kind and conciliatory spirit. It is not the 
organ of any party, but is intended to advo- 





— 





cate the principles of ‘‘social democracy” 
and, in a general way, the aims of the Work- 
ingmen’s party. It is opposed to commun- 
ism, but advocates the collective ownership 
and control of capital, and division of pro- 
ducts in proportion to services according to 
the natural law of supply and demand. We 


wish Mr. Smart success in his enterprise. 
oe 


A CONSISTENT OPPONENT. 





The New York Nation does not believe in 
the existence of political rights for men, 
and,therefore, it need cause no surprise that 
it opposes the recognition of the political 
rights of women. Mr. Julius Gugler, of 
Milwaukie, in opposition to the proposal of 
the Nation to disfranchise the men of New 
York who do not pay a property tax, or a 
rent of $250 a year, asks the following ques- 
tions :— 

I. Havel not (placing myself in the posi- 
tion of a laborer, living a toiling, honest but 
hand-to-mouth life) a right to see, in my ca- 
pew as a voter, that thestreets upon which 

must walk are securely paved and well 
lighted at night? 

I. Have I not a right to say how and 
with what means my children shall be 
taught at school, and who shall teach them? 

III. Am I not in paying rent, (be that ever 
so small) contributing to the public treasury 
as a tax-payer? 

IV. Supposing my employer were not 
obliged to pay taxes on his stock in trade, 
weal it not be rational to suppose that he 
would pay me higher wages than uuder pres- 
ent circumstances; and is not, therefore, 
the fact of my receiving smaller remunera- 
tion, equal to my paying a certain amount 
of taxes through his agency? 

To these questions the Nation replies: 

I. We do not know what he means by ‘‘a 
right to see,” etc. If he meansa legal right 
to control or direet the persons charged with 
the duty of paving and lighting the streets, 
whether he has it or not depends on the 
legislation of the State in which he lives. 
We know of no State in which such a right 
is given toa voter, gua voter, by law. If 
by “right,” he means moral right, whether 
he has it or not depends upon whether his 
“seeing” really secures good pavement and 
good light. If he does, he has the right; if 
it does not, he has it not. If, for instance, 
his ‘‘seeing” is found in practice to make 
the pavements insecure and the gas bad, 
then his sole moral right is to have his su- 

ervision or interference stopped by law. 
The ‘Jaborer living a toiling, honest but 
hand-to mouth life,’ has no more moral 
right to pursue any course injurious to the 
community, than the ‘‘crowned heads” or 
“the aristocracy of Europe.” 

Il. The answer to this is, mutatis mutandis, 
the same as to the first. Noman has any 
moral right to take other people’s money to 
set up schools, either for his own or other 
people’s children, if he is not capable of 
spending it properly, and knows nothing 
about schools. Whether he has the legal 
right depends on the law of the State in 
which he lives. 

IlI.—IV. We answer, yes. But these 
questions have no bearing whatever on the 
question of municipal government, unless 
our correspondent maintains that the fact 
that the payment of an amount of taxes, 
however small, in this very indirect way 
will be sure to give the voter an intelligent 
interest in the management of city affairs. 
Taxpayers are considered good voters, not 
because they contribute acertain amount to 
the support of the Government, but be- 
cause the payment is supposed to give them 
an active interest in the conduct of it. 
There is no divine right or mystic virtue in 
ataxpayer. A taxpayer who does not know 
he is a taxpayer, or does not consider the 
effect of bad government in increasing his 
taxes, is, for political purposes, a non-tax- 
payer. His money is of little moment; his 
state of mind about the common weal is of 
enormous moment. Whether there are any 
taxpayers. whose interest in the spending of 
the money is so small or so perverted as to 
make their voting mischievous—and, if so, 
what taxpayers—are things to be ascer- 
tained by experience. If every tramp who 
entered a village offered to pay twenty-five 
cents to the town-fund, the rest of the com- 
munity would not bea whit readier to let 
him vote at the town-meeting, no matter 
what he might say as to his interest in the 
condition of the roads and bridges. He 
might call himself a ‘“‘taxpayer’” as much 
as he pleased; they would not be satisfied. 
They would consider other things about him 
than his quarter of a dollar.—d. Nation. 

The moral right to vote is thus declared to 
consist solely ina real or supposed ability 
to vote wisely on the part of the citizen. If 
he votes unwisely then, ‘‘his sole moral 
right is to have his supervision or interfer- 
ence stopped by law.” But who isto de- 
cide as tothe wisdom or unwisdom of the 
voter? The Republicans, upon this ground, 
may proceed to disfranchise the Democrats. 
Or the Democrats in their turn may pro- 
ceed to disfranchise the Republicans. The 
majority upon every question may disfran- 
chise the minority, and then a majority of 
the majority may disfranchise the rest, 
until the voting power is altogether abolish- 
ed. According to the Nation ‘‘might makes 
right,” —in short ‘‘rights” are, in the graphic 
words of Simon Sterne at the recent tax- 
payer’s meeting, ‘‘mere sentimental bosh.” 
On this theory nobody has any rights—not 
even the editor of the Nation. H. B. B. 
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EDUCATION VERSUS MATRIMONY. 





A New England teacher of many years’ 
experience recently issued in the annual 
catalogue of his seminary a list of all the 
women who had graduated from his charge. 
It was a significant fact that of the whole 
number about one-half still retained their 
maiden names. This was a striking evi- 
dence of the effect of education in emanci- 
pating Woman from what has been assumed 








to be her ‘‘destiny,”—married life. A man 
goes into the world to make his way, under 
equal advantages, whether married or sin 
gle. His business associates do not think 
of marriage as one of the signs of success 
in the fulfillment of his ‘‘destiny,” or regard 
it at all, except possibly from the considera. 
tion that if he be unmarried he will require 
less to support himself and be able to work 
for less wages. With a woman, however, 
there is still surviving a tacit assumption, 
growing feebler year by year, that marriage 
is the first element of success. A spinster 
is still regarded as an exception to the rule 
of women and lacking something. 

Education is one of the most patent of 
the forces which are breaking down this as- 
sumption. The education of women is not 
only needed to make Woman equal to man 
in her opportunities and privileges, but to 
make the unmarried woman equal to the 
married. It does this immediately by open. 
ing other and equally honorable means of 
livelihood to women. It finds other places 
for them than marriage, and offers them 
ambitions, labors, successes, honors and 
emoluments, which have been hitherto re. 
served for men alone. A woman in the en- 
joyment of such a profession is given an 
independence in the choice of a future 
which she could not otherwise attain, and 
is justified in imposing severe requirements, 
Marriages of convenience cease to be at- 
tractive, in view of one's ability to take 
care of her own convenience, and in view, 
too, of the risks involved. It ceases to be 
wonderful that celebrated maiden ladies, 
like Anna Dickinson and Gail Hamilton, do 
not take up with husbands as they would 
take a cup of tea, merely to gratify the one 
who offered it. To Woman marriage in- 
volves a greater chance of weal or woe 
than to man, and an independent woman, 
able to take care of herself and rich in the 
other relationships of life, has nothing to 
gain in contracting bonds not dictated by 
affection and not based upon a fair promise 
of material comfort. 

From this point of view, the increase of 
single women ceases to be a foreboding of 
disaster; it is rather the indication of the 
elevation of women to a point of independ- 
ence where they can exercise more discre- 
tion in the bestowal of their affections. A 
writer in the London World, discussing the 
problem of ‘‘too many women,” evidently 
regard it asa great misfortune that all wo- 
men do not have husbands. This is precisely 
the assumption which has hitherto been di- 
rected against the sex, though nobody seems 
disposed to commiserate men who have no 
wives. But, as we have said, this is one of 
the social inequalities which education is 
breaking down. The immediate effect of 
the existence of a class of women who have 
“raised the requirements,” as the colleges 
say, cannot but be most beneficial on those 
who seek wives. The mercenary, the self- 
ish and the shiftless, the ‘‘poor providers,” 
as they are called in the divorce gossip of 
the Yankee towns, must seek further for 
their partners and- take up with poorer.— 
Springfield Republican. 








_ - HUMOROUS. : 


Hotel keepers are people we have to put 
up with. 


Boston girls are not as well educated as 
the boys, but they know more. 


A physician advertised that he had moved 
nearer to the churchyard, and trusted that his 
removal would accommodate his patients. 


Professor—‘‘In one evening I counted 
twenty-seven meteors sitting on my piazza.” 
The class expresses great astonishment at 
the sociable character of the heavenly bodies. 


A countryman stepped up to the box- 
office at a theater, a few days since, and 
asked for two ticketsin the front row, ‘‘jest 
as near the mattynay as ye kin, Mister, for 
I want to see the hull thing.” 


Some vapor-brained gentleman has had 
the temerity to accuse Robert G. Ingersoll 
of plagiarism. The charge is repelled by 
the Colonel with considerable vehemence. 
‘I do not borrow ideas. I havea factory of 
my own.” 








‘‘Have you any marble or plaster busts of 
Psyche?” asked a Chicago lady at an art 
store. ‘‘No,” was the reply of the polite 
but rather verdant clerk, ‘‘we have busts of 
‘most all the great men, but none of San- 
key.” The woman did not attempt an ex- 
planation. 


A wild Texan, just from the frontier, 
boarded the train at Fort Worth. It was 
his first ride on the ‘‘keers,”’ and as the con- 
ductor reached in his hip pocket for his 
punch, the sharp eye of Texas caught a 
glimpse of its polished handle, and quick as 
thought he leveled a navy six on that con- 
ductor, saying: ‘‘Put ’er up, or I'll blow 
daylight through you! No man can get the 
drop on me.” 


He was an enthusiastic fisherman. He 
had caught a half-dozen black bass about the 
size of sardines, and proudly placed the 
catch before a farmer for inspection. The 
granger turned the little fishes over with the 
blade of his jacknife, and looking up in 
the face of the fisherman, remarked in pain- 
fully measured syllables: ‘‘Wouldn’t—you 
—have—been — about—as— well— off—if— 
you— had—kept—your—bait—and—cooked 
—it?” 

A well dressed negro applied to the Judge 
of Probate of Mobile for a marriage license. 
He was asked how old his intended was, and 
answered with great animation, ‘‘Just six- 
teen, Judge—sweet sixteen, and the hand- 
somest girl in town!” The judge said he 
could not do it, as the law forbade him to 
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— 
issue to any one under eighteen. ‘Well, 
hold on, Judge,” exclaimed the man, ‘‘I 
know dat dem girls am deceitful, and lie 
about deir age. She is nineteen, if a day.” 
“Will you swear to it?” asked the Judge. 
“Yes sah,” he replied, and he did. ‘‘And 
now old are you?” said the Judge. The 
chap looked suspicious, and replied cau- 
tiously, ‘“Thirty-five, and added, ‘‘If dat 
won't do, Judge, I’ve got more back.” 





“U aquestionably the best sustained 
Work ofthe kind in the World,” 


Harper's Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





Notices of the Press. 


The veteran Magazine, which long ago outgrew its 
original title of the New Monthly Magazine, has not 
in the least abated the popularity it won at the outset, 
but has added to it in many ways, and has kept fairly 
abreast of the times, thanks to the enterprise of the 
publishers and the tact and wisdom of its editors. For 
whatever is best and most readable in the literature 
of travel, discovery, and fiction, the average reader 
of to-day looks to Harper's Magazine, just as expect- 
antly as did the reader of a quarter of a century ago; 
there is the same admirable variety of contents and 
the same freshness and suggestiveness in its editorial 
departments now as then.—Boston Journal. 


TERMS: 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the United 
States. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. one year................ $4.00 
$4,090 includes prepayment of U.S. postage by the 


publishers, 

Subscriptions to Hanrer’s MaGazine, WEEKLY, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10 00 ; or, 
twoof Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7 00 ; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE WEEKLY 07 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SuspscriBers af $400 each, paid for by one remit- 
tance ; or, Six Copies one yeur, without extra copy, 
for SW 00. 

“ Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for Juneand December of each year. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the current number. 

A Complete Set of HaARPER’s MAGAZINE, now com- 
prising 55 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be 
sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, for 
$225 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, 
$3 00. 5 oe cases, for binding, 58 cents, by mail, 

yostpald, 

: A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of Harper's MaGaAzine has been published, 
rendering available for reference the vast and varied 
wealth of information which constitates this periodi- 
cal a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo., 
Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, $525. Sent postage paid. 

Subscriptions received for Harper's Periodicals 
only. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of Harper & BRoTueERs. 

address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 





world. Sample watch and outfit free to_ Agents. 
For ternis address COULTER & CO.Chicago 








‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with oo = Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 

Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 

Si 2 0 0 miei address 8. A- GRANT & CO 

2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 

AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 








International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY fF. MILLER 


flas been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
@®NE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘’’his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BriLiianT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ty F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mitier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your = iano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for socal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKE!: & CO, ly24 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 
ASURE BELIEP FOR THESUFFERER. 


ie ed 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast. Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, “elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckies, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





REMOV ATL 


—of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G3" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 





' 
JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 
BIOLOGY. First volume of Monday Lectures, 
by Joseru Cook. With Preludes on Current 

Events. 1vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
nae over been aeieores Seton, and the religious world 
y rare unanimity acknowledges e gre rvice 
Mr. Cook has rendered. oe ae eee 





CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kine, Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wurrr.e. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo.° $2. 
This volume contains twenty two discourses, of 
great variety in topic; of marvelous strength, clear- 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious depth. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and pevanaste e style. 

Mr. Whipple’s Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays very graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Freps. $1.25. 
“It is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at his command with which to animate 
any subject he might choose to touch."’"— Chicago 
Tribune. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. HoweEtts. 
“Little Classic’ style. Per volume, $1.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and biographical essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author's history is given, to- 
gether with whatever from other sources illustrates 
his period and career, 





Volumes land 2, 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 
Margravine of Baireuth, Sister of Frederick the 
Great. 2 volumes, $2.50. 

“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Withel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,” says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe. By Fe.ix Nansovx. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describing a journey of 
Architectural observation through Holland, Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.’’—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By HarRrint MARTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its weightin gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.’’—Philadelphia Press. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


Singing Schools and Choirs 








THIS WINTER WILL USE 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK, ($1.25 
or $12 per doz.) by A. N. Jounson. Such commenda- 
tions of itas *“‘Simply the best and most complete 
work of the kind we have ever been privileged to 
meet with,” from the Boston 7ravedler, are getting to 
be as common as they are well deserved. Instructive 
course and 260 pages of music. 

ENCORE. (75cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. Em- 
ERSON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive 
course, and capital and complete collection of Glees, 
Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice. 


PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents. or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W. O. Perkins, has of course en- 
tirely different matter from that in the ‘‘Encore,” but 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence of 
contents. 

SALUTATIUN. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.). by L. O. 
EMERSON, is a first-class Church Music Book, with a 
full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full instruc- 
tive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, 
&c., for practice. 

. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O, PERKINs, 
to tee liens Uburch Muste Book of the author and of 
the first quality. 336 pages of which 100 pages are 
filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
Singing School, and 75 pages with Merricat Tunes, 


Chorus. Anthem and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will use 


The Gem Gleaner. By J. M. Cuapwick. is 


especially for Choirs, 
having rather more than one omy Anthem or Motet 
for each Sunday of the year. Just published. Music 
by Dr. Munger, J. M. Chadwick, and other favorite 
composers. A good book for the easy practice of So- 
cieties. $1.00; or $9.00 per doz. 

’ By L. O. Em- 
Emerson's Chorus Book, too. ss a 
admirable collection of Sacred Choruses, and an 
equally large number of Secular Choruses and Glees, 
All isof the best quality. A first class Society book. 
$1.25; or $12 doz. 


. 5 C f 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. si 
of the best, and many unusually attractive. A first 
class Society book. $1.25; or $12 per doz. 


Chorus Choir By E. ourses, has 75 fine An- 
‘ 


thems and Choruses, and 25 
Chants, Te Deums, &c. First class Chorus-Choir 
book. $15 per doz. 
By W.O. PEr- 


The American Glee Book. sis:.is's true 


Glee Book, with the best and most entertaining com- 
positions from beginning to end. $1.50; or $13.50 
per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
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MEMOIR 


LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Harriet W. PREsTON. Square 12mo. Price $2.00. 
‘A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 
pores only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 
n his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 
a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 
modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 
into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 
Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 
—y aon B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
er). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by Joun JAMES TAYLER. 
Price $2.00 

Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, 815. 


Square 12mo. 





” 
A New Novel in the ‘‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series is a simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told. .. The 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopeful in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer.”’"— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with**Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “‘Deirdré,”’ 
“Is That Ally’ “Kismet,” ‘The Great Match,” 
“A Modern Mephistopheles,”*‘Afterglow,"’ ““Hetty’s 
Strange History.” Price $1.00. 


By the editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 

Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 

A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 





The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Le pziz editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become faimous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 





Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 





New and Forthcoming Books. 


WAYSIDE SERIES. 


NIMPORT. 


New Edition. Sq. 16mo, cloth, flexible. 
duced to $1.25. 


HARRY eT OF HOLBROOKE 





Price re- 


By Sir RanpauH. Roperrs, Bart. With three illus- 


tions by the author. $1.25. 


BOURBON LILIES. 


By Mrs. Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY. (Jn press.) 





NEARLY READY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK. D. D. 


By Rev. D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of 
Dr. Kirk, and views of Mount Vernon Church and 
the American Chapel at Paris. 8m. 8vo. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


By 8. M. Campset, D. D. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


By H. A. Mites, D.D. 12mo, Cloth. 


SLICES FROM MOTHER GOOSE. 


Illustrated by “Champ.” In 





By ALICE PARKMAN. 
envelope. 
*,*New and bright versions of fourteen of the most 
popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite humor- 
ous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. Text 
in red. The publishers are confident that this will 
prove one of the most attractive holiday issues of the 
present season, as a gift from friend tofriené, of all 


ages. 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. 


Children’s Art Series. By Mrs. Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY. 
Over a hundred illustrations and striking cover de- 
sign, by “‘Champ.’’ Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

*,*This is the first of a series of books by the author 

of “In the Sky-Garden,” which was so deservedly 

popular last year, and of which the present volume is 

a worthy successor in both text and illustrations. 


THE CEDARS. 


MORE OF CHILD LIFE. 

By Exuis Gray. Vol. 2 of the Long Ago Series. 
Illustrated by C. Howard Walker. Sq. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

*,*Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” pub- 

lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 

ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. 

By Mrs. 8. S. Ropsins, author of the “Win and Wear 
Series.” Illustrated by C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth 
$1.25. 

*,*A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Mary C. BartLett. Illustrated by Virginia M. 
Guild & C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 








For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D, LothropC o,, Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 
Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 


BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
$1.50 
The most fascinating ‘“‘watering-place”’ story ever 
Published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


Pansy. 12 mo. Illustrated. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME, 

By Pansy. 121ho. Illustrated. , $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 
ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 
acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 
Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascima- 
tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 
into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 
to form noble characters. They have been won to a 
love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 
tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to ‘‘Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 





BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The “Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, tuld in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 


at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and. 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


Sent by mail 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


[41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Nov. 24, 1877. 


All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ent, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the ay is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnest] uested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here isa great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half a day to canvassing 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTy CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8 
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To Woman Suffragists. 


We mail to every subscriber of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL a blank petition to Congress 
for a Sixteenth Amendment. Also, in the 
same envelope, a Woman Suffrage petition 
to your own State Legislature— Please offer 
both petitions together for signature. Thus, 
with the same amount of labor, both ob- 
jects will be accomplished. 

Respectfully, 
Lucy STONE. 
Chairman Eaecutive Committee, 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Boston, Nov, 24, 1877. 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


We mail, this week, to every Massachu- 
setts subscriber, a blank form of petition 
addressed to our State Legislature, in behalf 
of Woman Suffrage. Only six weeks hence 
the Legislature will convene. It will con- 
tain many earnest friends in both branches. 
Our advice to Suffragists to discriminate in 
their votes at the late election, was followed 
in many instances, and has resulted in the 
election of Woman Suffrage candidates. 

Circulate these petitions, therefore, with- 
out delay, as extensively as possible. Begin 
at once. Upon the number of signers will 
depend our hope of getting something prac- 
tical done by our Legislature next winter. 
If fifty thousand names were obtained, there 
is every reason to believe that Municipal 
Suffrage would be conceded. The fact 
that more than 16000 men have just voted 
for Pitman and Woman Suffrage will count 
in our favor. 

We also mail to every subscriber in other 
States a blank form of petition to their 
respective State Legislatures. Insert the 
name of the town and State, and it will be 
adapted to any locality in the United States. 

The American Suffrage Association has 
always recommended petitions to Congress 
for a sixteenth amendment. But it recog- 
nizes the far greater importance of petition- 
ing the State Legislatures, 

1. Because Suffrage is a subject referred 
by the Constitution to the voters of each 
State. 

2. Because we cannot expect a Congress 
composed solely of representatives of States 
which deny Suffrage to women, to submit 
an amendment which their own States have 
not yet approved. Just as it would have 
been impossible to secure the submission of 
Negro Suffrage by a Congress composed 
solely of representatives from States which 
restricted Suffrage to white men. While 
therefore we advise our friends to circulate 
both petitions together for signature, we 
urge them to give special prominence to 
those which apply to their own State Legis- 
latures, and to see that these are presented 
and urged by competent speakers next win- 
ter. 

There is no missionary work so effective 
as circulating these petitions, Carry with 
you some Woman Suffrage tracts, and 
wherever the signature is refused, whether 
by man or woman, ask that person to read 
the argument of Curtis, or Higginson, or 
Washburn. Innine cases out of ten you can 
thus make a convert. 

Not a day should be lost. This fine 
weather should be used to canvass every 
neighborhood. Let the Woman Suffrage 
Clubs in every town subdivide the work, 
and assign to every member a district. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, crrcuLaTEe 
THE PETITIONS. L. 8. 





WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


A strong effort is being quietly made to 
keep women out of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. It is due to three causes :— 

1. The reformatory influence which the 
women on the School Board have unques- 
tionably exerted, and which is very unwel- 
come in some quarters. 

2. The desire of politicians for these 
positions, both in order to control the ex- 
penditures, and as a stepping-stone to other 
offices. 

3. The prejudice against women, which 
instinctively opposes any recognition of their 
ability. 

We respectfully remind both Democrats 
and Republicans that the public sentiment 
of Boston has grown to a point where the 
omission of women from the nominations 
for the School Committee will seriously 
weaken the party which is guilty of that 
neglect, while the nomination of competent 
and worthy women will enlist very earnest 
and general approval. 

Miss Lucia Peabody, whose term of of- 
fice expires this year, has been a most useful 
and efficient member. She ought to be re- 
nominated by both parties. We need more 
women like her on the Board, to help pre- 
vent it from being converted into a mere 
political machine. Miss Lucretia P. Hale 
also is highly qualified. The fact that seven- 
eighths of the teachers of our schools are wo- 
men makes the presence of women on the 
Board especially appropriate and necessary. 

We hope that both parties will see to it 
that women are represented in the nomina- 
tions for School Committee. H. B. B. 





LETTER FROM MRS. HOWE. 
To } ~\—maaas of the New England Women's 
ub. 


My Dear FrRienps:—I am very much 
grieved at my own short-coming in having 
left you for some months without news of 
me. Not that these would in themselves 
have any special importance. Yet some of 
you at home will have expected to hear with 
my ears, and to see with my eyes something 
of what passes in the various countries of 
this distant continent. Having acknowl- 
edged my obligation and my short-coming, 
let me briefly insert the excuse of much 
traveling, of the confusion and fatigue re- 
sulting therefrom, and of much correspond- 
ence, literary and personal, which has claim- 
ed the few sane moments left by the hurry 
and anxiety of constant locomotion. 

Having made this modest disclaimer of 
evil intentions, let me proceed to tell you 
what I have been able to learn, thus far, 
concerning the condition and progress of 
the Woman Question in Europe: 

In England, in the first place, I had some 
opportunity of forming an opinion as to the 
state of things’ at present existing. Judg- 
ing asa visitor judges, I should say that 
the subject of the higher position of women, 
including the ideas of right and of duty, 
has gained greatly in promirence and inter- 
est during the five years which have elap- 
sed since my last visit. The public opposi- 
tion to progressive measures has increased— 
the superficial interest in them has declined; 
the faith and conviction of their true apos- 
tles have grown and deepened, and this 
faith, and this conviction, have produced 
their slow and laborious harvest. Such has 
been the order of moral progress ever since 
the beginning of human society. 

In the English Parliament, Woman Suf- 
frage, the most tangible and practical of 
the reforms contemplated, has some noble 
friends, and some mean and frivolous ene- 
mies. <A side issue appealing directly to the 
selfish passions of men has intervened to dis- 
turb the growth of the Suffrage sentiment 
in the minds of English legislators. Its 
triumph in the minds of the English people 
is not the less certain. John Bull loves fair 
play, where he understands its conditions, 
The English women will have their rights 
as soon as any other women, probably. Not 
the less, the agitation concerning the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts has raised up in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere a power- 
ful opposition to any further emancipation 
of women. The insolent tone of Punch 
with regard to the Woman’s movement is a 
straw which may show which way the wind 
of popular favor blows. At a Suffrage 
meeting held in London in June last, I was 
astonished at the rude interruptions which 
disconcerted the officers and speakers of the 
evening. Being invited to say something, 
I remarked that in America, when tee wo- 
men stand up to plead for their rights, one 
can hear a pin drop, in the quiet of the audi- 
ence. John Bull applauded this sentence, 
his rough chivalry touched by the implied 
imputation. 

I afterwards learned that the disorders of 
this meeting were caused by the opening of 
the Medical Department of the London Uni- 
versity to women, the fear of a new rivalry 
in an over-crowded profession having stirred 
up the minds of the medical students al- 
ready in possession of these privileges. Five 
years ago, the audiences at Suffrage meet- 
ings were more polite. On the other hand, 
women at that time were not admitted to 
the lectures of the University, and some of 
their most valuable champions of to-day 
were not then either armed, or in the saddle. 
The meeting of which I have just spoken 
had for its presiding officer Lord Houghton, 
best known as the poet Monckton Milnes. 
Another nobleman, Lord Talbot de Mala 





hide, appeared and spoke on its platform, 
while a lady of high rank, Lady Anna Gore 
Langton, had also her share in the proceed- 
ings. Mrs. William Grey, so well known 
in England and America for her efforts to 
establish a higher standard of education for 
women in England, gave in her adhesion to 
the Suffrage movement during my stay 
there, having become convinced that educa- 
tional equality is not to be attained through 
political inferiority. I had also an oppor- 
tunity of observing the growth of womanly 
effort upon another than the Suffrage plat- 
form. Soon after my arrival in England. I 
was invited to attend the Anniversary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Peace Association. 
This Association is considered to be in 
great measure the result of my Peace Cru- 
sade in England, undertaken five years ago. 
At the meeting first spoken of, several ladies 
spoke with freedom and ability, and Pro- 
fessor Sheldon Amos, who at the time of 
my previous visit had urged me not to speak 
in public, upon grounds of general propriety, 
now shared the honors of the platform with 
the lady speakers in a manner which show- 
ed that this experience had become familiar 
to him. 

A painful feature in London is the rude- 
ness shown to women in the streets. Dur- 
ing the hours of fashionable driving it is 
usually assumed that no lady will show her- 
self on foot in the thoroughfares of fashion. 
If, however, necessity or convenience 
should lead some lady to transgress this tac- 
it ordinance, she will at once be made aware 
that the attribute of modesty is not supposed 
to belong to her. The undisguised stare, 
the insolent expression of countenance will 
make her blood boil with the thought that 
this rudeness, offered by mistake, is intend- 
ed for women, if not for women of her own 
class. We have heard from some male op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage moving proph- 
ecies of the time in which the emancipated 
harlot should walk the streets, and drive 
honest men from the polls. But in London, 
decent women are driven from the streets, 
and that not by low-bred brigands and ruf- 
fians, but by men of high fashion and posi- 
tion. No excuse for this can be imagined. 
The cause of it needs no explanation. 

If one wishes to behold a hell upon earth, 
one has only to visit Burlington Arcade at 
certain hours in the afternoon, when one 
will find it thronged with gay men of fash- 
ion. The Arcade is a favorite resort for 
shopping, and any one may visit it in the 
forenoon without discomfort. But in the 
afternoon, it is supposed to belong to the 
men of whom I have spoken, and to women 
of the demi-monde, whom they expect to find 
there. Supposing that a modest woman 
should be caught there by accident, unaware 
of this state of things, she will escape as 
quickly and as quietly as possible, but she 
will carry with her an impression of horror. 
Those eager eyes, those flushed, sensual 
faces tell their own story. It is one of woe 
to womanhood. Here are the wolves, wait- 
ing for the sheep! 

My visit to various cities of Germany was 
made during the season in which many peo- 
ple are out of town. My opportunities of 
studying the state of the Woman Question 
in that country were in consequence much 
limited. But the military fervor which 
pervades Germany just now, keeps the idea 
of physical force in the ascendant, and the 
position of Woman is meek and secondary 
indeed. The German women are consider- 
ed superior housekeepers, and the theory 
imposed upon them by the men is that they 
have no right to be muchelse. Withall the 
boast about family life, in which individuals 
of that nation indulge, one may doubt wheth- 
er a woman who is obliged to occupy her- 
self so very much with her husband’s stom- 
ach will appeal very directly to his heart. 
Laborious, knitting, sewing mothers, the 
German women are. But it needs a freer 
spirit to mould children into free men and 
women. 

In Berlin, I visited the Lette Verein, which 
is at once an industrial school for women, 
and a ‘‘pension” where students may reside 
in comfort, at small cost. Lessons are here 
given in dress-making, hair-dressing, fancy 
work, the manufacture of flowers, fine laun- 
dry work, and cooking. Young women are 
also trained for the offices of Gesellschafter- 
in, lady companion, Representantinn, the 
head of a family in which the natural head 
is wanting. There is also a sales-room or 
Bazar, in which various pieces of handiwork 
are displayed for sale, orders being at the 
same time taken for needle and fancy work 
of every description, and especially for fine 
underclothing. At the Restaurant attached 
to the establishment any lady may order re- 
freshments. Among the advertisements on 
the wall I observed these: ‘Grog, Punch, 
Gluh-wein,” (mulled wine) and thought of 
the sensation which these words would cre- 
ate in any ladies’ club in America. The 
German grog is a glass of hot wine and wa- 
ter, with a slight admixture of spirits. In 
any case of severe chill, it is very likely to 
be used. I have no idea that any intemper- 
ate use of these questionable remedies would 
be allowed im places like the Lette Verein, 
hut in America, their presence would not 
usually be tolerated in any establishment 
especially devoted to the instruction and el- 
evation of women. 

In Berlin, I succeeded also in obtaining 
an interview with Miss Archer, a Scotch 





lady who has done much to improve the 
tone of culture among the women of Berlin, 
Miss Archer was at one time entrusted with 
the education of the children of the Crown 
Princess of Prussia. She has in later years 
founded a Lyceum in which very valuable 
courses of lectures are given to classes of 
ladies. Our conversation ran chiefly upon 
the history and progress of this work, the 
difficulties encountered at the commence- 
ment, and the place which it has gradually 
won for itself in the public esteem. We had 
also some talk about the state of things in 
Germany, and especially about the contra- 
diction between the shallow conceit and 
ominiscience of the average German, and 
the profound scholarship and criticism 
which the luminaries of the country have 
given to the world. The poet Goethe once 
unfortunately said: ‘“‘Nur Schurken sind 
bescheiden,” ‘‘shabby fellows only are mod- 
est.” However it may have been in bis day, 
I find, in this, that these shabby fellows are 
precisely those most deficient in that rare 
and delicate merit, and I fear that the effect 
of this saying upon the national character 
may have been deleterious. 

From Berlin let me come at once to Swit- 
zerland, to my last and best news of the 
progress of the Woman’s Cause. The old, 
conservative town of Geneva has just wit- 
nessed the close of a Congress new in the 
annals of reform, a Congress appointed to 
consider and promote the improvement of 
public morality--a Congress of men and 
women, in which the plague spot of the 
most shameful and common vice of human 
society has been exposed and examined 
without mercy. It isa feature of the pres- 
ent age that it has brought many individuals 
of either sex to the conviction that this deep- 
ly-rooted evil is at last to be attacked with 
more openness and unanimity than the re- 
serve of other days has allowed. It has al- 
ways been a holy work to reclaim individ- 
uals from the domain of infamy, and to sur- 
round them with helpful agencies and influ- 
ences. But to-day, for the first time, the 
virtuous women of the world have arisen, 
with one consent, to say that they will not 
peaceably endure the existence of this shame 
in Christendom, while men of the same rank 
and merit join hands with them, and thus 
make the cause of personal purity the cause 
of humanity. 

Mrs. Butler’s special crusade in England 
against the regulation of prostitution, at- 
tempted through the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, has been the starting point from which 
the recent Congress has come. It cannot 
be necessary to explain to the readers of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL the position and record 
of Mrs. Butler. Suffice it to say that her 
apostolate of reform has justified itself, both 
by the sincerity and ability with which she 
has vindicated a just cause, and by the great 
interest which she has awakened in men and 
women, in view of an issue which has al- 
ways been considered hopeless and out of 
the question. Not content with her labors 
in Great Britain, she has visited several 
parts of the Continent with great success. 
In Switzerland, in France, and in Italy, she 
has courageously set up the standard of 
one morality for men and for women. In 
all of these countries her personal presence 
has been the occasion of the formation of 
numerous associations, pledged to labor 
against the governmental sanction of vice 
implied in the ordinances which regulate it. 
The Congress of Geneva is the latest result 
of this agitation Having given this brief 
sketch of its antecedents, let me now briefly 
speak of its character. 

The President of the Congress, Hon. 
James Stansfeld, M. P., is also the leader 
of the Woman Suffrage advocacy in the 
House of Commons. Heis a manof sterling 
character, and of excellent judgment. An 
accident prevented me from hearing his 
opening speech, which enunciated the prin- 
ciples upon which is based the whole sys- 
tem of the Association through whose action 
the Congress was convened. This Associa- 
tion calls itself the British, Continental and 
Universal Federation for the Reform ot Pub- 
lic Morals. Mrs. Butler shared with Mr. 
Stansfeld the honors of the opening hour. 
Her subject was: ‘‘A consideration of the 
failure of the efforts made in the past for 
the repression of the social evil, and of the 
essential condition which has been wanting 
until this time for the success of these and 
similar efforts. This new condition Mrs. 
Butler finds in the new attitude taken by 
women in view of tie degradation and suf- 
fering of a part of theirsex. Her discourse, 
which I also lost by the accident spoken of 
above, was read by her in the French lan- 
guage. It has since been printed, and I 
shall be very glad if an English translation 
of it can be published in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 

This discourse made at the time an excel- 
lent impression. I find it very direct, sim- 
ple, and earnest, and think this very high 
praise, as no skill or elegance could have 
made amends for the absence of these car- 
dinal qualities in such a discourse on such 
an occasion. The general exercises of the 
opening being over, the Association pro- 
ceeded to organize various sections for the 
prosecution of its work. These were as 
follows: Section of Morals, of Social Econ- 
omy, of Hygiene, of Beneficence, and of 
Legislation. Each of these Sections held 
various meetings for the discussion and 





furtherance of its own particular side of the 
question at issue. Each Section also held 
a public meeting, in which the whole of the 
Congress was more or less represented. The 
heads of Sections were all men of mark in 
their several departments. The division it. 
self was the work of M. Aimée Humbert, of 
Neuchatel, a man of distinguished merit and 
position. With these safeguards of judg. 
ment and of taste, the public of Geneva did 
not fear to trust itself within the walls 
where subjects usually considered unmen- 
tionable were to be spoken of. The attend. 
ance at thesittings was generally large, and 
the interest intense. 

Besides the high character of those who 
undertook the work of the Congress, and 
the excellence of the plan by which its la- 
bors were subdivided, a feature worthy of 
mention is found in the large circle of in- 
terest and of nationality represented by the 
delegates, who attended it in behalf of va. 
rious associations. In this representation 
the English, French, Swiss and Italian ele. 
ments predominated. From Milan alone, 
greetings of sympathy were sent by thirty- 
five associations of working-men. The 
most prominent Italian delegates were Dr, 
Bertani, of Geneva, a member of the Ital- 
ian Parliament, Sig. Brusco Onnis, of Milan, 
Mdlle Mazzoni, from the same city, Sig. 
Nathan, of Rome, and Prof. Colonna, of 
Salerno. Among the French delegates were 
conspicuous M. Pressensé, the well-known 
pastor and orator, M. Desmoulins, editor of 
a prominent French journal, M. Léon Rich- 
er, editor of L’ Avenir des Femmes, and ever 
a brave champion of Woman’s Rights, and 
M. Charles Lemonnier, prominent in the 
League of Peace and Liberty. The Geneva 
clergy were represented by some of the 
most esteemed pastors of the city, Rev. M. 
Boul, M. Monod, and others. Pere Hya- 
cinthe also made his contribution to the la- 
bors and attractions of the Congress in a 
discourse, delivered to an immense audience, 
treating of the equal moral obligations of 
men and of women. Germany was repre- 
sented by Pastor Inistorp, of Pomerania, 
and Court-preacher Baur. Senor Sorilla, late 
head of the Government in Madrid, and 
now an exile in Geneva, stood manfully for- 
ward to represent the interest of his coun- 
try in the great revolution initiated by the 
Congress. Besides the eminent persons 
from England already mentioned, Prof. 
Stuart, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Sir 
Harcourt Johnston, a wealthy Baronet and 
member of Parliament, and Rev. Mr. But- 
ler, husband of the distinguished mover of 
the Congress, should be mentioned. Among 
the English ladies present as delegates were 
Mrs. Lucas, sister of John and Jacob Bright, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Miss Estlin, and Miss 
Priestman of Bristol, and asister of John 
Stuart Mill, whose name I cannut recall. 
America was represented by Aaron Powell, 
of New York, Dr. Winslow, of Washing- 
ton D.C.,and myself. Besides these, many 
distinguished men and women of various 
nationalities were recognized at the Con- 
gress, whose names it would take much time 
to call over. I must just mention our cor- 
respondent, Amelie Bolte, of Carlsruhe, 
Mrs. Sheldon Amos, of London, and Mme 
Jessie White Mario, an English lady of note, 
resident in Italy. 

So much for the constitutive elements of 
the Congress. Now for what was said and 
done. Inspite of the skillful arrangements 
adopted, it was impossible for any one per- 
son to be present at every meeting, since the 
work of the separate sections necessarily 
‘vent on simultaneously in different halls. 
I limited my attendance to the sittings of 
two of them, the section of Morality and 
that of Legislation. I was present also at 
most of the general meetings of the Con- 
gress, those in which the several sections 
presented the result of their labors. The 
proceedings were carried on mostly in 
French, with occasional Enghsh transla- 
tions. I could not help admiring the cour- 
age with which some of the English speak- 
ers read their discourses in French, a lan- 
guage with which they were obviously little 
familiar. These discourses written by them 
in English, had been rendered into French 
for their use, by some expert. The accent 
and pronunciation were un-Gallic, and 
showed how little of his Norman tongue 
William the Conqueror had been able to 
plant in a ground already occupied by the 
Saxon intonation. Very many papers had 
been written for the occasion. Some of the 
best were probably passed over with brief 
mention and acknowledgment, but some of 
those which were read were also of great in- 
terest. 

A paper sent by Mdlle DeRaimes, of Paris, 
deserves mention, among those contributed 
by women. A good deal of evidence was 
given upon the special subject of the Con- 
gress, the plague sore of Prostitution, and 
the horrible ordinances which endeavor in 
some countries to render it safe for men, at 
the expense of every human condition and 
immunity otherwise enjoyed by women. 
The ear necessarily became familiar with 
some expressions, which to good men and 
women are in themselves anathema marana- 
tha. But the purity and propriety of inten- 
tion which drew the Congress together, 
were never fora moment violated in my 
hearing. I was also much struck with the 
fact that it was found impossible to discuss 
the special matter under consideration. 
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without at the same time making a wide 
study of the conditions under which wo- 
men, in the present state of the world, are 
obliged to labor for their subsistence. Work, 
wages, education, intellectual and technical, 
were fully considered and discussed. The 
extreme poverty and privation suffered by 
working-women were stated, in sad and 
painful terms. On the other hand, the short 
comings of men were distinctly recognized, 
with energetic repudiation of the common 
doctrine which imposes the obligations of 
personal chastity upon one sex only. Rev. 
Mr. Butler read a paper upon the import- 
ance of athletic sports as tending to devel- 
op activity and energy in young men, and 
to banish from their imagination the fatal 
dream of indulgence. Having listened with 
pleasure to this argument, I asked and re- 
ceived permission to say a few words upon 
the kindred necessity of active and energetic 
life for women. I urged that the education 
which exaggerates in them the passive and 
passional side of their nature prepares for 
them all that they suffer by a too easy cor- 
respondence to the passions of men, and I 
ventured to speak of our co-educational 
colleges in America, as places in which 
young men and young women breathe to- 
gether the higher air of freedom; and, meet- 
ing each other in the presence of the eternal 
verities of thought and resolve, walk on for- 
ever after, in great mutual respect and sym- 
pathy. 

M. Hornung, of Geneva, presided over the 
section of Legislation with great patience, 
and read, at its public session, a valuable 
and impressive statement of the position 
and duties of the State, by which the in- 
ference was established that the regulariza- 
tion of vice, implying its recognition and 
administration, was an office utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the true office of Government. 
The truths which M. Hornung laboriously 
built up before our thoughts were after- 
wards caught up by M. Pressensé with the 
divine fervor of oratory. 

How much the French excel in the art of 
public speaking, Americans had an oppor- 
tunity of learning from the eloquent lips of 
Athanase Coquerel, on the occasion of his 
visit to the United States. I found in M. 
Pressensé the same square foundation of 
argument, the same grace and warmth of 
persuasion. This admirable power fused 
all hearts in one glowing sympathy, and 
touched the chords of affection which lie 
so near to human will. I shall be much 
astonished indecd if some of the highest 
resolutions inspired by the Congress were 
not forged by the fire of this same French 
orator, a protestant, and a republican. 

A valuable paper was read by Dr. Ber- 
tani, giving evidence both as to the influ- 
ences which lead women into vice, and as 
to the working of all the systems that regu- 
late it. Extreme poverty and privation, 
with no hope of a better condition, were 
shown to be powerful agents in this direc- 
tion. It was also shown that the unbridled 
passions of one sex stand ever ready to take 
advantage of the distresses of the other. 
Several speakers alluded with reprobation 
to the arbitrary action of the French Police 
in arresting young girls found abroad with- 
out blame, and in forcing them to inscribe 
themselves as prostitutes, with the alterna- 
tive only of ashameful imprisonment. Sev- 
eral melancholy suicides of young girls were 
narrated, who, arrested in this barbarous 
way, and not knowing how to escape the 
unmerited disgrace, had thrown themselves 
into the Seine, or dashed themselves upon 
the pavement from the carriage which was 
hurrying them to infamy. In France there 
is no statute law authorizing such acts. 
They, and all other recognitions of vice, 
rest upon certain police ordinances. So 
women in France ure ina great measure 
without the protection of law, and given 
up to the brutality of a rude and ignorant 
class of officials. Much testimony was also 
given concerning the vile management by 
which the unfortunates who once enter 
upon a career of vice are made the instru- 
ments of fortune to others, they themselves 
being kept without even the wages of their 
sin. Some odious man or woman at the 
head of an establishment provides them 
with what they wear and consume at exorbi- 
tant valuations. They have nothing of their 
own, and if they escape, must flee in naked- 
ness and utter destitution. 

A valuable essay was read by M. Leon 
Richer, upon the French ordinances which 
forbid research into the paternity of illegiti- 
mate children. This subject has already 
been treated by M. Richer in his journal 
already spoken of. In one of the closing 
sessions, Aaron M. Powell, of New York, 
made a most interesting statement regard- 
ing the various attempts hitherto made to 
introduce into the United States laws con- 
cerning regulation of vice. Dr. Winslow, 
of Washington, D. C., read a paper in the 
section of Hygiene, and in one of the pub- 
lic meetings gave a detailed account of the 
way in which it was sought to introduce 
this odious legislation into the District of 
Columbia, and of the prompt energy through 
which one Woman was able to defeat the 
measure. As I have just mentioned the 
section of Hygiene, I will say thut its work 
was necessarily the most delicate and diffi- 
cult. The Section held one public meeting 
-Which I did not attend, but which was 
spoken of as most instructive and satisfac- 





tory. The fact that the regulations and 
even the vice itself are upheld by members 
of the medical profession as essential to the 
public health, made it indispensable that the 
subject should be probed to the quick. Its 
details, however painful and nauseous, 
deeply affect the men and women of every 
community; fathers, mothers, children, all 
the elements that ¢ompose the church and 
State. This high court of conscience, there- 
fore, did not fear to try this plea of health, 
and having sifted the evidence adduced. 
gave judgment against it. 

In the summing.up which preceded the 
closing of the Congress, the President, Mr. 
Stansfield, and Mrs. Butler participated. 
A few of the last minutes were given to me, 
as a delegate from the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. Finally, the 
members who had staid to the end met at a 
friendly banquet, where appropriate toasts 
were given and responded to. And with 
the week, the unique Congress ended. 

Unique, because so brave in its origin, so 
able in its administration, so conclusive in 
its deliberation. Unique, because it showed 
the new spectacle of manhood, confessing 
its own sins, and conspiring with woman- 
hood, to make good its deadly deficit. 
Hitherto this dark reserve of male and fe- 
male wickedness has defied the sage, the 
teacher, the redeemer. But now, those 
who by the fact of their sex have been con- 
sidered as entitled to share in the guilty 
immunities which desolate society, proclaim 
the knowledge which has hitherto been kept 
secret, and turn it with all their might 
against the dark dominion which pure men 
should dread, equally with pure women, 
but which has hitherto defied both. And 
this reminds me of one clause which I 
should have liked to add to Mrs. Butler's 
opening speech. In this, she said that the 
new element in opposing the social evil was 
the action of Woman in the matter. I do 
not think that action so new or so wonder- 
ful as is the association of men with women 
in such action, on the largest scale, with 
entire publicity, and in a spirit so blameless 
and religious that the pastors of the church 
of Christ were constrained to attend upon 
their deliberations, to bid their efforts God- 
speed, and to follow their prayers with an 
Amen which should ring all round the 
globe. 

I have only to say in conclusion, that 
Mrs. Butler’s activity and energy made her 
everywhere present in the Congress. Her 
name was mentioned with enthusiasm by 
most of its speakers, and when, at its close, 
she sank into a state of complete and dan- 
gerous exhaustion, the greatest anxiety and 
sympathy were expressed by those who had 
shared her labors and felt the inspiration of 
her presence. JuL1IA Warp Howe. 

Geneva, Switzerland, Nov. 5, 1877. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The directors of the North End Mission 
have decided to open immediately, for the 
winter, the women’s and girls’ industrial 
school. 

Southbridge gave forty-nine votes for 
Judge Pitman against strong opposition 
from the Republicans, which we think 
very well for that conservative town. This 
was more than four times as many as Baker 
received there last year. Baker had only 
twelve. 

In Colby University, Maine, the Senior 
class numbers seventeen, of whom three are 
women; the Junior class twenty-six, two of 
them women; the Sophomore class _thirty- 
one, one being a woman; and the Freshman 
class numbers fifty, including four women. 
The total number of students is 124. 

A Swedish exploring expedition, under 
the direction of Professor Nordenatkiold, to 
go around the north coast of Siberia as far 
as Behring Strait, and, under favoring cir- 
cumstances to push up to the North Pole, is 
to start in May, 1878. The king gave $80,- 
000 toward the outfit, from his private 
purse. 

A new sect called the ‘‘Purifiers,” belong- 
ing to the Greek church, has sprung up in 
Russia. Their leading doctrines are that 
all people must marry on coming of age; 
that the husband must be subordinate to 
the wife and recognize her as the head of 
the family; and that once a week he must 
confess his sins to his wife. 

New Salem Mass., is proud of its district 
school, under charge of Mrs. Hattie A. 
Clary, formerly Miss Bridges of Deerfield, 
which closed with an examination and ex 
hibition last week. Special prominence has 
been given to drawing, and, with 1400 days 
of attendance by twenty-eight pupils, there 
have been but thirteen days absence. 

E. Near, of Orwell, N. Y., took a notion 
that he could cure his daughter of a desire 
to marry an objectionable young man by 
giving her a whipping. While this was 
going on up-stairs, the mother with an in- 
fant in her arms went to interfere, when 
the brute pushed her down-stairs, killing 
the child and severely injuring the mother. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames has become the 
editor of the Christian Register, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Rev. Mr. 
Mumford. Mr. Ames has a most cordial 
welcome to Boston by all Woman Suf- 
fragists who know his large and earnest in- 
terest in their cause. We hail him asa per- 











manent ally, at his new and responsible 
post 

There are some 400 young American girls 
studying singing at Milan,—-some even say 
700,—and Miss Hooper writes that four of 
these promise well; one is Blanche Daven- 
port, another Miss Glenn, and the other two 
she refrains from mentioning, with the 
kindly purpose that every one who has sis- 
ter, daughter or protege there, may imagine 
her name one of the two. 

It looks as if energetic Mrs. Gaines, after 
fighting fora generation for her New Or- 
leans estate, wouldn’t be allowed to enjoy 
it in peace, after all. It is claimed that the 
titles to the property of her father have not 
been inquired into, and, if the point can be 
established in a case now in court, suits will 
be brought to set aside many of the judg- 
ments in Mrs. Gaines's favor. 

Providence, R. I., has the credit of first 
introducing the practical operation of the 
machinery for lighting street lamps by elec- 
tricity. Within a certain district over nine 
miles in length, in less than fifteen seconds, 
220 lamps, by the action of one man, are 
lighted or extinguished. The extension of 
the system throughout the city at an early 
day is contemplated, at a saving of $25,000 
a year. 

The Working Women’s Hotel at New 
York, A. T. Stewart’s great legacy, which 
has been growing under numerous delays 
and uncertainties for several years, at last 
nears completion, and will be opened on or 
about New-year’s. In size and luxurious 
furnishing it exceeds any hotel in the city, 
while in construction, arrangement and 
thoroughness of appointment it is probably 
unequaled in the world. 

Mrs. W. 8. Robinson, ‘“Warrington’s” 
widow, has disposed of her interest in War- 
rington’s Pen-Pictures to Lee & Shepard, 
the Boston publishers, who will offer the 
book to the public through the trade. All 
Massachusetts people ought to read and 
own this book, which has value as the life- 
record of a genuine man, a native satirist, 
and a keen political observer,—a true Yan- 
kee of the valuable sort. 

Speaking of the New York cigar-maker’s 
strike, the Workingman’s Ballot says: ‘‘We 
recognize and admire the manly and wo- 
manly spirit of resistance to oppression that 
has prompted the desperate action of these 


abused workers of both sexes. We do not 
blame them for their action. Anything is 
better than tame submission. But every- 


thing of the kind is foolish and futile. Itis 
foolish because it is futile.” 

The ladies of Missouri showed their ap- 
preciation of the services rendered by Sena- 
tor Morton to the Woman Suffrage cause, 
by sending a delegate to his funeral with a 
shaft of laurel and ivy leaves, surmounted 
by a white dove, from whose beak depend- 
ed a wreath of smilax and ivy, and the mot- 
to, ‘A slight testimonial of the gratitude 
we bear to one who was the unswerving ad- 
vocate of Woman Suffrage.” It was the 
special offering of Mrs. Frances Minor and 
Phoebe Couzins, of St. Louis. 

Gov. Rice has no warrant for the petty 
particularity with which he attempts to re- 
strict the indorsement of President Hayes 
by Massachusetts to his southern policy. 
It is a piece of impudence on his part to do 
so, in face of the platform on which he has 
just been re-elected. A governor who can- 
not say anything before election for the cause 
that elects him had better hold his tongue 
about it afterward; leastwise not attempt to 
put his own narrow interpretation on it.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The Moral Education Association of Bos- 
ton, met on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 10, 
in the parlors of Mrs. E. E. Eaton, 130 West 
Brookline Street. Miss May Chapman read 
an essay on “The Present Age,” which 
was followed by discussion, in which Mrs. 
Cc. P. Nickles, Rev. E. A. Eaton, Miss 
Georgiana Davis, Mrs. Hope Whipple, Rev. 
R. T. Wallace, and Dr. O. B. Wellington 
took part. A contribution was taken for 
the establishment of a free circulating libra- 
ry. The next meeting will take place on 
the 24th inst. 

On the 3d inst., two masked men went to 
the house of Mr. Cading, a farmer, south- 
east of Indianola, in Warren County, Ia. 
Only Mrs. Cading, who was sick in bed, and 
her daughter were in the house. One man 
entered the residence, when the daughter 
attacked him, and in the struggle the girl 
was shot in the right breast and hand, but 
she forced the villain out and gave the 
alarm, when the men fled. It is supposed 
they were after money which Cading had re- 
ceived for the sale of his farm. The girl's 
wounds are considered fatal. 

In Columbia, 8. C., November 6, Sallie 
Pauline Wood, an unsophisticated country 
girl of seventeen, shot and killed Samuel 
G. Henry, who attempted to violate her 
person at night in the house of her broth- 
er-in-law. Henry was a married man, with 
three children. Miss Wood immediately 
surrendered herself and was brought before 
Judge Townsend next afternoon on a writ 
of habeas corpus, and bailed in the sum of 
$1,000 to await the verdict of the Coroner's 
jury. The sympathies of the entire com- 
munity are with the young lady. 

“The Republican managers, whose shirt- 
sleeves are already rolled up, are not paying 





poll-taxes with the same flush hand as the 
Democratic managers. The reason is that 
the great majority of men, who come to 
them to have their taxes paid, are sure, on 
election day, to vote the Democratic ticket.” 
So says the Boston Herald. But while these 
Republican ‘‘reformers” are thus ready in- 
directly to bribe voters by paying poll taxes, 
they take no steps to give Suffrage to the 
ten thousand women tax-payers of Boston, 
who are taxed without representation and 
governed without consent. 

Representative Hewitt says that his propo- 
sition to establish at the Paris Exposition 
next year an American kitchen, for the pur- 
pose of introducing in Europe the food 
that can be made from Indian corn, has ex- 
cited a remarkable amount of public inter- 
est. He is receiving from all parts of the 
country letters commending the idea, and 
offering to aid in carrying it out. One lady 
writes to him offering to furnish the whole 
establishment in the style of the Revolu- 
tionary period at her own expense. A New 
York firm offers to supply all the cooking 
apparatus free of expense. 

‘‘Bob” Ingersoll writes that he was born 
at Dresden, Yates county, N. Y., August 
11, 1833. Apropos of the whipping story, 
which is now going the rounds, he says: 
‘‘My father was a man of great natural 
tenderness, and loved his children almost 
to insanity. The little severity he had was 
produced by his religion. Like most men 
of his time, he thought Solomon knew 
something about raising children. For my 
part, I think he should have known better 
than to place the least confidence in the 
advice of a man so utterly idiotic as to 
imagine he could be happy with 700 wives.”’ 

Iowa has seven County Superintendents 
of Schools who are women. They have in 
every case been nominated and elected by 
political conventions. Their names, ad- 
dresses, and localities are as follows: Miss 
8. Blackburn, Vinton, Benton Co.; Miss E. 
E. Frink, Tipton, Cedar Co.; Miss J. Kel- 
logg, Leon, Decatur Co.; Mrs. M. A. May- 
field, Newton, Jasper Co.; Mrs. W. L. Par- 
ker, Sibley, Osceola Co.; Miss E. 8. Cooke, 
Indianola, Warren Co.; Miss N. J. Spring- 
er, Washington, Washington Co. Can any 
one tell us why these women should be 
elected to responsible positions, and yet be 
forbidden to vote at those very elections at 
which they were chosen? Consistency is a 
jewel! 

Mary A. Schiefferdecker committed sui- 
cide, about 1 o’clock Thursday afternoon, 
by jumping from the steamer Minnehannock 
into the East River, just below Hell-gate. 
She was pulled out of the water immedi- 
ately, but could not be resuscitated. The 
woman was aboard the Minnehannock at the 
time as one of a number of convicts and 
patients who had been discharged from 
Ward's Island, and were being brought to 
the city. The suicide had no home to go to 
and no friends. She showed by her conduct 
on the boat that she keenly felt her misera- 
ble and lonely position, She was asked by 
some of her fellow-passengers the cause of 
her trouble, but would not talk about it, ex- 
cept to say that she was homeless and tired 
of life. Suddenly she jumped off the boat 
into the river and drowned herself. 

Says Charles Kingsley, writing to a lady 
friend from Cambridge, in 1841, at the age 
of twenty-two: ‘‘How I envy, as a boy, a 
woman’s life at the corresponding age—so 
free from mental control as to the subjects 
of thought and reading—so subjected to it 
as to the manner and the tone. We men, 
on the other hand, are forced to drudge at 
the acquirement of confessedly obselete and 
useless knowledge, of worn-out philosophies 
and scientific theories long exploded—while 
our finer senses and our conscience are eith- 
er scared by sensuality or suffered to run 
riot in imagination and excitement, and at 
last to find every woman who has made 
even a moderate use of her time, far beyond 
us in true philosophy. I wish 1 were free 
from this university system, and free to fol- 
low such a course of education as Socrates, 
Bacon, More, and Milton have sketched 
out.” 

If all our friends had worked as faithful- 
ly as our friend Mrs. A. W. H. Howard, of 
Georgetown, Mass., Governor Rice would 
not have been elected this fall. Mrs. How- 
ard had the following note read in a mis- 
sionary concert on Sunday, Nov. 4, at the 
First (Rev. Charles Beecher) Congregational 
Church: ‘‘The prayers of the Pastor are 
requested in behalf of the Home Missionary 
Work of defending the helpless wives and 
children of intemperate men in the coming 
election. May the Holy Spirit of truth and 
mercy show every voter of every party his 
personal responsibility in the matter.” Mr. 
Beecher, who is nota voter there, spoke 
ably and prayed fervently for the cause, in 
connection with the note, and Mrs. Howard 
supplemented this part of the work by dis- 
tributing ballots for Pitman, and Mr. Fax- 
on’s able paper, entitled, ‘‘Gov. Rice and the 
License Law,” all the next day. Rev. D. 
D. Marsh, pastor of the Universalist Church, 
preached a sermon on Temperance on the 
Sunday morning before election, and voted 
for Pitman, who received 52 votes in 
Georgetown, a gain of 30 over the prohibi- 
tion vote of last year. Make a note of one 
Orthodox Congregational minister who 
votes as he prays and preaches! 





Fitth Woman’s Congress, 
On the third day, among the papers read, 
was one entitled: 
PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
BY MRS. SARAH M. PERKINS. 


A lowly ‘‘man of sorrows” came to earth 
eighteen hundred years ago, proclaiming a 
new gospel to the world. This gospel ban- 
ished selfishness from the human heart. Its 
key-note was love; love to God, and love to 
our neighbor. In carrying out this divine 
principle of servin od by serving one 
another, charitable institutions sprang into 
existence. All these are the outgrowth of 
the religion of Christ. For Rome, with all 
her glory, Greece, with all her culture, and 
Egypt, with all her learning, had not a sin- 
gle charitable institution. But whereverthe 
pospel of Christ is preached, this gospel of 
oving God supremely and loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, there we find homes for 
the friendless; asylums for the deaf, dumb 
and blind; hospitals for the insane, the 
idiotic, and the poor. 

A large amount of money has been need- 
ed to erect these homes, and Woman’s ten- 
der sympathies have been enlisted, her en- 
ergies aroused, and she has cast in all her 
living, in many instances, that the children 
of misfortune might find a shelter. 

When these retreats are ready for their 
occupants; when a salary is to be tendered 
to those in charge; then is Woman generally 
thrust aside, and gently reminded that she 
does not understand business,—that she is 
only a clinging vine, and that strong oaks 
only are needed where there is a money 
consideration for services rendered. She 
has yielded to the inevitable, and looked 
calmly on to see the work clumsily done, 
and has suggested and begged and entreat- 
ed and wept and prayed; and sometimes, 
after a long struggle, has been allowed to 
work, provided she would work for nothing. 

I have an illustration in point. I have a 
friend, a daughter of a distinguished Amer- 
ican writer, a noble Christian woman, who 
saw a number of little children in a certain 
county poorhouse, and her sympathies 
were aroused and she lon to do them 
good. She applied to those in authority, for 
the privilege of starting a Sabbath Schoo 
in this dreadful retreat. It was denied to 
her. She still carried the burden of the 
misery of these poor, benighted children. 
No one cared for them,—souls or bodies. 
It was an awful place. Illegitimate chil- 
dren were born there, grew to incipien 
manhood and womanhood, and became the 
parents of other illegitimate children. Like 
Shakspeare’s Caliban, they thought to peo- 
ple the place with other Calibans. It was 
truly a place of corruption, disease, sin and 
misery. 

Again and again this good Samaritan ask- 
ed the privilege of holding a Sunday School 
for these untaught Pagans, and repeatedly 
it was refused. She prayed to God and 
prayed to men witha holy fervor, and that, 
after long waiting, was victorious. Four 
years after her first request, the school was 
established. Then, through summer's heat 
and winter’s cold, she would take a little 
band of workers with her, and they would 
tell these poor waifs the story of redeeming 
love. It had its effect. In providing a 
clean hall for this school, the inmates saw 
the ep | of cleanliness for the other apart- 
ments. better state of things came to 
prevail. The children loved their benefac- 
tor and learned to love the virtues that she 
inculcated. 

This woman saw the need of a better re- 
treat for the children, and she established 
an Orphan House, and many of these little 
poorhouse waifs were removed to it, and 
a kind matron provided to take care of them. 
This Orphan House has now existed for sev- 
eral years. The children are taught to 
study and to work, and better still, are 
taught to fear God and to keep his com- 
mandments. This Orphan House was the 
outgrowth of that Sunday School. Some- 
how, someway, the means for the support 
of these little ones are always provided, for 
God never forsakes his faithful workers. 

This noble woman gives a daily supervis- 
ion to these, her sons and her daughters as 
she calls them, and they are growing up in 
wisdom and in virtue. Her life has been a 
lonely one, yet a full, rich life nevertheless. 
Unrewarded, clothed in the plainest gar- 
ments, she goes about doing good. When 
the winds of winter have blownso fiercely 
that all other women were seated by their 
own comfortable firesides, I have seen her 
out on her missions of mercy. All this she 
does in His name, who said, ‘‘Inasmuch as 

e have done it unto the least of these, ye 
rave done it unto me.” 

The county pays a salary to certain men 
who have charge of this place. They visit 
the house once or twice per year, the house 
is put in decent order for their visit, they 
partake of a sumptuous dinner, and go 
away and report, ‘‘All is well.” This Chris- 
tian woman goes weekly, in the Master’s 
name, seeking to improve the condition of 
the inmates, and tells the plain truth about 
their condition, and no earthly reward is 
tendered for her services. Instead, perse- 
cution, sly hints about the true sphere of 
women, and a possibility that she may be 
working for her own future fame. 

One moment now, about the bungling way 
that men work sometimes, on the boards of 
Public Charities. The lords of creation 
have the sole charge of the county poor 
house, already mentioned. A superintend- 
ent is appointed. This superintendent hires 
a keeper. On one occasion it was ascer- 
tained by the neighbors that fraud was arias 
used. An investigation was instituted. It 
was ascertained that five thousand dollars 
had been taken by fraud by this keeper, and 
appropriated to personal uses. It had been 
going on for several years, and no one had 
been enough interested to find it out. Had 
there been an energetic, intelligent woman 
in authority, would not her keen eyes and 
ready tact have discovered it, ere the county 
had been thus defrauded? 

Yet that conservative people would be ap- 
alled,should a woman be chosen upon that 
3oard of Charities. They would not allow 

it. They have not iy outgrown the foolish 
talk of Woman and the clinging vine. A 
few months ago, I saw an intoxicated young 
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man clinging to his wife for support, as she 
bore him off from the fair-grounds in the 
shire town of that county, I wondered 
then which was the oak and which the vine. 
Things get terribly mixed sometimes. ‘The 
natural protectors of women, so often need 
protection themselves! Women of sound 
mind and cultured intellect are self-reliant. 

‘‘Men are the natural protectors of wo- 
men,” said a Frenchman, a teacher, to me 
one day, as we were conversing about the 
higher education of women, ‘‘and it will 
make them strong-minded to go to college, 
and they will never marry. I do not like a 
strong-minded woman!” 

“Neither do I like a weak-minded man,” 
I replied. 

A few months later that natural protector 
beat his own wife, till, in her indignation, 
she told of it to the bishop of her church, 
and that gallant protector lost his position 
as teacher thereby. 

A few words now in regard to our prisons. 
Men, and women too, commit crimes some- 
times, and are shut away from the world,— 
from God’s sweet sunshine, and the bird 
music, and the voices of the loved ones at 
home. In many jails, while waiting the 
slow decisions of justice, the prisoners are 
kept in perfect idleness. I have recently 
visited a jail in my own county. There 
were twelve men there, the youngest nine- 
teen, the oldest sixty years of age. At my 
first visit I found them all playing cards, 
except one, who was ill. Nothing to do! 
gentlemen of leisure, truly! I carried them 
the temperance pledge; they signed it, and 
eagerly asked me for books and papers. 
These were sent tothem. AsTI left them, 
I wondered if women, should they ever 
have a little power, would work in this 
bungling manner. There are more than 
four hundred men in the various counties 
of New York who are being supported in 
the jails in perfect idleness. All punish- 
ment should be reformatory, or its own 
purpose is defeated. Will it reform a bad 
man, to shut him up with eleven other bad 
men, and keep him idle, during long months 
of weary waiting? Were your child guilty 
of misconduct, would you lock him up 
with six other bad children, and keep him 
a year in idleness? Would that reform 
him? 

These unfortunate prisoners are children 
of the State. Taxes are levied to build the 
prisons, and to make them secure by bolt 
and bar. These prisoners should do some- 
thing for their own support. One man 
told me that he had been there fifteen 
months, and he was ill in consequence of 
the bad air and the long confinement. A 
strong woman died there a while ago, from 

the effects of bad air, and want of exercise 
and occupation. A box of food was sent 
to her from her home; she partook thereof 
and dropped dead. Nobody cared, for she 
was a prisoner, and the rough jokes went 
around; yet even that bad woman hada 
right to employment and to life, and toa 
chance for reformation. 

Should boys of nineteen be shut up with 
old gray-haired sinners of —, to be taught 
gambling and other vices, while waiting for 
trials in our county jails? Instead of re- 
forming, will they not go out into the world 
adepts in crime and sin? 

Another bees Good books and papers 
should be provided for the prisoners in our 
jails. At my first visit the men eagerly 
asked me for reading. Books were sent, 
and when I called again they were returned 
to me unsoiled. Paper covers had been 
placed upon them, to keep them neat 
while being read. Persons outside of jails 
are not always as careful of borrowed 
books. Religious services, too, should be 
held weekly in all of our prisons. When 
the Sabbath bell calls to praise and to prayer 
in our churches, good men or good women 
should go in the Master’s name and tell these 
poor unfortunates the enor story of re- 
deeming love. Should tell them of him 
who came to seek and to save the poor wan- 
derers. Pure young voices should sing to 
them the gospel of the *‘Ninety and Nine.” 

AsI held such a service in jail, a few 
weeks ago, a young girl with a sweet voice 
accompanied me, and led the singing. As 
her voice rang out full and clear, and was 
echoed by the stone floor and grated win- 
dow-bars, 1 fancied that never before had I 
heard that girlish voice give out such sweet 
tones of melody. The prisoners joined in 
the songs as she sang: 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 
and when the Lord’s prayer followed, and 
every voice joined in the holy petition, it 
seemed truly that heaven was not very far 
away, even from that prison. 

While doing greater work for the eleva- 
tion of women, let us not, my sisters, for- 
get the poor prisoners at our very doors. 
Here is a work of charity for you, that 
should not be neglected or forgotten. There 
may be no salary tendered, yet the treasure 
in heaven may be increased. And time is 
short and eternity is long. Not now tan 
we do our best work, for we have not facili- 
ties as have our husbands and our brothers. 
Yet we can doa noble work, nevertheless, 
for we can prepare the way for the women 
of the future. The way may be less rough 
to their feet, because we have trodden it 
with tears. The frowns to us may change 
to smiles to our daughters, as they walk in 
the holy ways of the reformer. 

At our Women Preacher’s Convention in 
Boston a year ago, presided over by Mrs. 
Howe, one little sentence struck me very 
forcibly. A woman was speaking of her 
experience while studying theology at Can- 
ton. She said, ‘I expected persecution 
and many trials, but I did not find them. 
Thanks to Olympia Brown, who had fought 
the battle for her sisters, in that school, for 
all the future. She smoothed the pathway 
for our untried feet.” 

Let us, then, as we convene in our Con- 
gress, and discuss wise plans for the eleva- 
tion of women, let us not férget those who 
prepared the way, and made it possible for 
us thus to meet and encourage one another 
in the upward path. 

I do not say that our public charities 
would be better managed if left wholly to 
the women, but I do say that women should 
have an equal voice in the management of 
all the work of charity and of mercy. Not 
till men and women can work harmoniously 
together, and have equal power thus to 





work, shall we see society in its purity, 
pursuing the even tenor of its way to a 
brighter future. The charities of a State, 
or of anation, will never reach their highest, 
holiest uses, till women can have an influ- 
ence in their management. In the time of 
Christ, a woman’s two mites, given in 
charity, counted more than all the offer- 
ings of the rich. When Woman shall have 
equal sums to give with her brothers, may 
we not see larger good accomplished? 

Peter gave no water for his Master’s fect, 
but a woman came with her tears, and those 
tired feet were cleansed. Can we not now, 
as then, receive the commendation of the 
Lord, as we bring in our offerings for the 
good of others? The saying, “She hath 
done what she could,” in our day implies 
the doing of much work. 

Full two-thirds of all of our church mem- 
bers and church goers are women. Take 
the Woman element from our churches, and 
there would not be enough left to sustain 
the services of the sanctuary. The sound 
of the church-going bell would no more be 
heard in the land. All Sabbath School, all 
Bible class effort would suddenly cease. 
Are not women then fitted by nature and by 
grace divine, to bear some part in the man- 
agement of our State Charities? 

When Moses had gained a great victory, 
Miriam was ready with a great —~ to cel- 
ebrate that victory’ When a judge was 
wanted for Israel, Deborah ministered forty 
years in that capacity. In Bethlehem of 
Judea, a woman was found pure enough to 
become the mother of the Son of God. All 
nations call her blessed. The willing feet 
of Mary ran with the joyful, the wonder- 
ful story of the resurrection from the dead. 
The risen Master, himself, bade her tel! this 
story. Paul told the people to help those 
women who labor with us in the gospel. 
Mrs. Stowe, witha divine pathos and a 
holy inspiration, held slavery up tothe view 
of the civilized world, and created a ha- 
tred of the institution, which resulted in its 
overthrow, a few years later. 

Public opinion, once aroused, delights in 
justice. The voice of the people is, some- 
times, the voice of God. This Woman 
question is now the question of the hour. 
Let it be agitated till the right shall prevail. 
The voice of God is init. In the cool of 
the day it is heard in many hearts. Woman 
seeks for equal opportunities of knowing 
and of doing with her brothers. 

The world is sadly out of order. There 
are breaking hearts in many homes. Sin 
and discord and misery are all about us. 
Man should not be alone in works of chari- 
ity, orin any other work. It is not good 
forhim. A single garden—the garden of 
Eden, was bevent hiscapacity alone. Help- 
meets are needed in every philanthropic 
work. As the Reverend Mr. Hale, of Bos- 
ton, has said, and it applies to women as 
well as to men: ‘“‘Letus look upward and 
not downward; forward and not backward; 
outward and not inward, and lend a hand.” 

We are not relieved from lending a hand 
because we are women. We are not to ex- 
pend all our time, and strength, and money 
on fig-leaved aprons. A pitiable woman is 
she, who spends all her time in trying to 
look beautiful. A hand browned by hon- 
est toil is beautiful, when reached forth to 
help fallen humanity. God, who is no re- 
specter of persons, approves every effort 
which has in it this divine principle of help- 
fulness. 

But, as this woman question is the ques- 
tion of the hour, every boy in his teens ex- 
presses his opinion upon the subject. The 
fledgelings of the genus homo wisely shake 
their heads as they expatiate upon Woman’s 
delicate, nervous organization, her physical 
endurance, and especially her home duties. 
What do they know of her peculiar duties 
and obligations? She is becoming quite able 
to define her own sphere, and quite com- 
petent to understand her own duties and her 
own obligations. Yea, and quite able, too, 
to find her own fields of labor. 

Large-hearted, large-brained men, desire 
a better future for women. Butmen are so 
apt to judge all women by the specimens at 
their own firesides. When a man has a 
poor estimate of the sex, I always ask 
‘What kind of a woman is that man’s 
wife or mother?” Invariably I have found 
that he based his opinions, upon those that 
he knew best. If he happens to have a 
reckless, extravagant wife, he concludes 
that all women are reckless and extrava- 
gant. If she is superficial and shallow, 
why all womenare ditto. He is such a wise 
logician, that he reasons in this way and 
does not see the fallacy: 

‘‘My wife is superficial; 
My wife 1s a woman; 
Therefore, all women are superficial.”’ 

A few words now 1n regard to prepara- 
tion for work. If women wish for a wider 
sphere, or nobler work, or better pay, they 
must be worthy of it. They must fit them- 
selves for it. A woman in Waterville, 
Maine, who is a short hand reporter for the 
courts, and receives five dollars per day for 
her work, when I asked her how she hap- 
pened to secure such a good position, re- 
plied, ‘‘By fitting myself for it.” There is 
a great deal in that reply. I fitted myself 
for it. There is truth in the adage, ‘Get 
the wheel and distaff ready and God will 
send the flax.” 

The right position will come to Woman 
when she is competent for its duties. Let 
her not be found wanting when weighed in 
the balance of the world’s needs. Let her 
seek the highest preparation to work for 
humanity, by an entire consecration to truth 
and to God. 

‘My own church will not allow me to 
speak in a conference meeting, and I am 
just what my church has made me,” said a 
gir] to me, a teacher in a public school. 

“Cut loose from such a church!” was my 
advice. As Dr. Wayland says so strongly 
in his Moral Philosophy, ‘‘every man has a 
right to himself, so hasevery woman a right 
to the best development of her own powers.” 
When God bids a woman to speak, and the 
church says keep silence, she ought to obey 
God rather than man. 

Were your child drowning, and a woman 
should spring to the rescue, would you raise 
the question of her fitness for the work? 
Young men and young women, all over the 
world, are being drowned in the fiery water 
of intemperance and sensuality. Woman 





can no longer look calmly on and witness 
the destruction of the fairest and the best 
and keep silent. She must speak, she must 
work. She must act in the professions, in 
the management of our public charities, 
everywhere where there are souls or bodies 
to be saved from the ways of the transgress- 
or, which are hard ways. Wisdom’s ways 
are the ways of pleasantness and peace. 
Let us all seek to walk therein ourselves, 
and lead and guide others in the way. If 
the Master smiles approval, if the voice 
of conscience says, you are right, we will 
walk boldly up the lofty spiritual hights, 
till we reach the throne of the Lamb, and 
hear the voice, ‘‘Well done good and faith- 
ful servant.” 


“So dear to Heaven is saintly charity, 

That when a soul is found qegeety 80, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell herof things that no gross ear can hear.”’ 
Cooperstown, N. } 


On account of the hurry of business and 
want of time, a paper was crowded out, en- 
titled: 

WOMAN IN PHILANTHROPIC AND 
HUMANE INSTITUTIONS. 
BY MRS, G. A. QUINBY. 


I feel moved to send a word to the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women on 
the above subject, though the brief time I 
have for preparation, amid a multiplicity of 
duties, will permit me barely to glance at 
the subject. I shall speak mainly from my 
own experience as a weekly official visitor 
at the Maine Hospital for the Insane for the 
last four years, and hence what I say must 
necessarily  ~Y to partake more or less 
of egotism. But I trust this will be ex- 
cused, since all I claim for it is the virtue 
of practicality. As my sphere of duty may 
be new to most of the members, | will quote 
from the law which created the committee 


of which I am a member. 

Sect. 4. A committee of the council, consisting of 
two, with whom shall be associated one woman, shall 
be yoy by the governor annually,who shall visit 
the hospital at their discretion, to ascertain if the in- 
mates thereof are humanely treated, and they shall 
make prompt report from time to time of every in- 
stance of intentional abuse or ill treatment, to the 
trustees and superintendent of the hospital, who shall 
take notice thereof, and cause the offender to be pun- 
ished as required by section twenty-eight, chapter 
one hundred forty-three of the revised statues. 

Sect. 5. If any wilful injury shall be inflicted by 
any officer, attendant or employee of the hospital, 
upon the person of any patient therein, and knowledge 
thereof shall come to the said committee of visitors, 
they shall report the fact immediately to the said 
trustees and superintendent, and if the superintend- 
ent fails forthwith to complain thereof as required b 
the statute aforesaid, one of the said visitors shall 
enter a complaint thereof before the court having 
jurisdiction of such offense, and on conviction the 
offender shall be punished as provided by law. And 
in trials for such offenses, the statement of any 
patient cognizant thereof, shall be taken and con- 
sidered for what it may be worth; and no one con- 
nected with the hospital shall be allowed to sit upon 
the jury which shall try the case. 

Sect. 6. Incase of the sudden death of any patient 
in the hospital, under circumstances of reasonable 
suspicion as to the innocent cause thereof, a coroner's 
inquest shall be held as provided by law in other 
cases, and the committee of visitors shall cause a 
coroner to be immediately notified for that purpose. 

Sect 7. In cases of preliminary proceedings for 
the commitment of any person to the hospital, the 
evidence and certificate of at least two respectable 
physicians, based upon due inquiry and personal ex- 
amination of the person to whom insanity is imputed, 
shall be required to establish the fact of insanity. 

Sect. 8. If the committee of visitors shall become 
satisfied that any inmate of the hospital has been un- 
necessarily and woeneneay committed, or is unneces- 
| detained and held as a patient therein, they 
shall apply to any judge of the supreme judicial 
court, or judge of probate within the county where 
the restraint exists, for a writ of habeas corpus, who 
shall issue the same, and cause said inmates to be 
brought before him, and after notice to the party 
procuring his commitment and a hearing of all inter- 
ested in the question at issue, if satisfied that such 
inmate is not a proper subject for custody and treat- 
ment in the hospital, shall discharge such inmate 
from the hospital, and restore him to his liberty. 
But this section shall not apply to the cuse of any 
person charged with or convicted of crime and duly 
committed to the hospital by order of court. 

Sect. 9. The names of the committee of visitors 
and their post office address, shall be kept posted in 
every ward of the hospital, and every inmate shall be 
allowed to write when and whatever he may please 
to them or either of them, unless otherwise ordered 
by a majority of the committee, in writing, which 
order shall continue in force until countermanded by 
said committee in writing. And, for this purpose, 
every patient, if not otherwise ordered as aforesaid, 
shall be furnished by the superintendent, on request, 
with suitable materials for writing, enclosing and 
sealing letters. And the superintendent shall pro- 
vide, at the expense of the State, securely locked let- 
ter boxes, easily accessible to all the inmates, to be 

ylaced in the hospital, into which such letters can 

e dropped by the writer thereof. No officer, attend- 
ant, or employee of the hospital shall be allowed to 
have the means of reaching the contents of these 
boxes, but the letters in them shall be collected week- 
ly by some member of the committee, or by such 
person as the committee may anthorize for the pur- 
pose, who shall prepay such only as shall be addressed 
to some one of the committee, and deposit them in 
the post office without delay. 

Sect. 11. The hospital shall be visited as often as 
once in every month by at least one member of the 
committee, and this visit shall be made at irregular, 
and not at stated periods; no previous notice, in- 
formation, or intimation thereof shall be given or al- 
lowed to the superintendent, or any officer, attendant 
or employee of the hospital, but as far as possible, all 
their visits shall be made unexpectedly to the super- 
intendent and all others having the care of the hospi- 
tal and its inmates; and in no case shall the commit- 
tee be accompanied by any officer or employee of the 
hospital, when —s their visits through the wards, 
except upon the special request of some one of the 
committee. 

Sect. 12. The committee of visitors shall make a 
report to the governor and council on the first day of 
December, annually, and as much oftener as the wel- 
fare of the oy or the public good may require, 
setting forth their doings and any facts with regard 
to the hospital which they may deem important to be 
laid before the public. 


This subject is one of great importance, 
and should receive the attention of all intel- 
ligent persons. Statistics inform us that 
many of our hospitals are becoming more 
crowded each year with patients of both 
sexes, to be treated for physical and mental 
diseases; our jails, prisons, orphan asylums, 
and all reformatory institutions have no 
lack of occupants. In all of them are a 
fair proportion of female inmates, but, as 
yet, comparatively few in our country have 
any women upon their Boards of Trustees 
or officially connected with their manage- 
ment. The State of Maine, however, is in 
advance of many others in this regard, as 
may be seen by the previous report. 

Under the above law the work must nec- 
essarily be delicate and the means varied, 
therefore I entered upon the duties of my 
office with many misgivings. First, I knew 
mA own utter ignorance of the best meth- 
ods to be pursued to accomplish the intent 
of the law. Second, having no precedent, 
I could not profit from the success or fail- 
ure of others. Hence, my only course was 
to experiment, trusting to an intuitive sense 





of what was required, as I came in contact 
with the specified work. 

There are over four hundred patients in 
our Hospital, more than half of whom are 
females of all ages, from a girl of eleven to 
the woman of eighty; each one possessed of 
a different temperament, each one burdened 
with some hallucination, melancholia, or 
disease producing slight aberration or in- 
tense excitement. To one and all of these 
conditions, a woman’s heart naturally re- 
sponds with a sympathy as varied and deep 
asis the need. I have always found enough 
to do at each visit, and gladly would have 
had double the time. ‘Sometimes I have 
spent a half day and often a whole day, in 
listening to the complaints, real or imagina- 
ry, of the poor unfortunates, endeavoring 
to help them by cheering and encouraging 
words, and by promises to write to their 
friends, or to bring them something which 
their diseased minds craved for amusement. 
By doing this I would succeed before I left 
them, in establishing a lasting confidence 
between us. This matter of confidence and 
assurance of a glad welcome by the inmates, 
is indeed a very pleasant feature of a work 
which, to some, might seem to be wholly 
unpleasant. 

The committee as a whole, felt that the 
more thoroughly we became acquainted 
with the patients, the more good could be 
done, hence it has been our study to give 
each patient to understand that we were his 
or her friends—a medium between them 
and the outside world; that, though they 
were locked in and imprisoned, yet there 
was an opportunity for them to reach their 
dear ones without depending upon the offi- 
cers of the hospitals whoare often, perhaps, 
too ready to put them off until another time. 
Not wishing to over-rate my own efforts or 
to under-rate those of the gentlemen mem- 
bers of the Committee, I may state that I 
am the resident member, and have had en- 
tire charge of the locked boxes which are 
placed in ‘each dining-room of the hospital 
and of the correspondence with friends 
growing out of that portion of the law re- 
lating to them. Some weeks the writing of 
twenty letters has necessarily caused me to 
make more frequent visits than they, and 
hence has given me a more definite knowl- 
edge of the inside workings of the hospital. 
Upon this knowledge, I base my opinion 
that there should be one or more women on 
every Board of 'I'rustees of hospitals or oth- 
er institutions where women are admitted 
either as patients or as criminals. Women 
possess an aptness of observation, and a 
keenness of perception, rarely found in 
men, and these qualities are particularly 
requisite in ascertaining the real condition 
of all hospitals, as every one will admit. 

I would have women upon Boards of Trus- 
tees; not but that much good may be ef- 
fected by women on Visiting Committees, 
but you will readily see by reference to the 
law above quoted, that we, asa Committee, 
have only the power to recommend reforma- 
tory measures; and often times these recom. 
mendations fail of receiving any recogni- 
tion at all; when, of course, the Committee 
and its work amount merely to a farce. But 
let women be put upon our Boards of Trus- 
tees, as responsible parties who have con- 
trol of our Institutions, and their influence 
will be felt as a power for reform. Please 
ponder these suggestions. 

Augusta, Maine. 





27> 
THE CRUELTY OF POLYGAMY. 


John W. Young’s wife Libbie has left her 
brother’s in Philadelphia, where she has 
been staying since she came from Utah a 
month ago, for Elmira, N. Y., where she 
will spend the winter at a water-cure. She 
was interviewed by a New York Sun re- 
porter, who describes her as petite in figure, 
with black eyes and hair. When a girl she 
must have been beautiful, but now there 
are dark blue circles about the eyes, and 
there is a compression of the lips, a paleness 
about the nostrils, and a tremulousness of 
the hands, that are very painful to see. 
This woman is consumed by a fire of 


jealousy unspeakable, or is dying of remorse 


and shame. In her youth and loveliness 
she compelled John W. Young to discard 
two former wives to secure her, and for ten 
years she ruled in his household, bore him 
several children, and was the darling of his 
heart. Now, as her beauty begins to fade, 
and when she is about to become a mother 
for the fourth time, she finds herself sup- 
planted by a chit of a girl with a pretty 
face, while hers is haggard. In answer to 
a question, she said: ‘‘I knew that my hus- 
band was going to marry Luella Cobb, and 
therefore I left him and came home to my 
parents, and I will never live with him 
again—never, never.” She spoke vehe- 
mently, although she was almost sobbing. 
After a moment she said, and there was 
something of pride in her face, ‘‘But don’t 
you imagine that he married that girl for 
love. No, my husband loves me. It was 
ambition and in fulfilment of a promise 
made to his father on his death-bed. His 
father wished John to succeed to his place 
in the church, and that he might do so 
made him promise to become a polygamist. 
His marriage to Miss Cobb was his first 
step in execution of the promise, and, as he 
thought, towards his father's seat. But he 
has been disappointed. He was not chosen 
to succeed his father, and now he bitterly 
regrets the step he has taken, and almost 
every day I receive letters and telegrams 
from him begging me to return. I treat 
them with contempt. I will never go back 
to him. I will be the wife of no man who 
would give me up and break his vows to 
me for the sake of power.” She said this 
with flashing eyes and quivering lips. A 
moment afterward she was almost weeping, 
as she said: ‘‘I may go back to Utah in the 
spring, if I live, and get my two children 
who are .there. Then I shall return here 





and devote the rest of my life to the educa- 
tion of my chihden. I never believed jn 
polygamy or Mormonism, but I loved 
John Young madly. I think polygamy too 
horrible to think of, and I made Jonn for. 
swear it before I would marry him,” 
Springfield Republican. 


THE INDEPENDENT — 
For 1878. 


will have to be a VERY GOOD PAPER fo satisfy the 
thousands of readers who have become familiar with 
its good qualities inthe past. But we propose this 
year to excel the past. 

We shall continue to print articles from the best 
writers and thinkers in the country. The depart- 
ments of Religious News, Literature, Sunday-school 
Fine Arts, Science, Missions, School and College’ 
Markets, Farm and Garden, Financial, and Insurance’ 
will, as heretofore, be contributed to by specialists in 
each branch. These departments are famous because 
they are able and trustworthy. 


COOK’S LECTURES. 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston ever 
Monday, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, will be publishe 
in full, together with the introductory remarks, 


SERMONS 
by eminent clergymen in all parts of the country will 
continue to be printed, 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, 
entitled “BroLtocy’ and ‘*TRAN-CENDENTALIS™.” 
embodying, ina revised and corrected form, the au- 
thor’s last winter's remarkable Monday Lectures, 
They are published in handsome book form, with 
colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. We will mail a copy of either volume, post- 
paid, to every subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber 
may remit $5.50,and we will send him Tuk INpDEPEeNp- 
ENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, 
postpaid. 


WORCESTER'S UNABRIDGED 





PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations. 
Issue of 1877. 

We have made a special contract with the great pub- 
lishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, by which we are enabled to offer the most de- 
sirable Premium ever given by us or any other news- 
paperin the country. We will send this dictionary 
to any person who will send us the namesof 7hr¢e 
New Subscribers and Nine Dollars; or who will, on 
renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us 
Two New Names additional and $9.00; or who will 
renew his own subscription for three years, in ad- 
vance, and send us $9.00. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the 
bookstores 1s $10.00, while the lowest price of three 
subscriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the 
three subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, 
can, therefore, be had together for only $9.00 The 
Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Phila- 
delphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as 
| be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

he subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other premium. 


Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance, 
including any one of the following Premiums: 
an one volume of the Household Edition of Charles 
ckens’ Works, bound in cloth, with 16 Illustra- 
tions each, by Sol Eytinge. 
Meety. and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 


(0. 2. 

Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Fine large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. 

Authors of the United States. Fine large Steel En- 
graving. 44 Portraits. Size 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

Charles Sumner. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

Grant or Wilson. Fine Steel Engravings. By Ritchie. 

Edwin M. Stanton. FineSteel Engraving. ay beg 

The Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Frank B. 
Carpenter. Boundin cloth. 360 pages. It givesa 
better insight into his ‘inner life’’ than can be 
found elsewhere, ard is altogether one of the most 
fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the 
kind ever published. 


Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance. 
("Specimen copies sent free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. Box 2787 New York City. 
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Independentin Everything---Neutral in 
Nothing. 


FOUNDED—THE WEEKLY IN 1824; THE DAILY 
IN 1844—BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


RECOGNIZING IN PRESIDENT HAYES 


And his administration both willing and effective in- 
struments for the political reforms which The Repub- 
lican has been independently urging upon all parties 
for the last eight years, this paper cordially supports 
them and their palicies, and believes it to be the duty 
of patriots of all parties and both sections to put 
aside past differences and present disappointments, 
and seek by strengthening the purposes and power 
of the president to make his reforms nm em and 
effective. This,it seems to us, the especial duty of 
the time, and in this work The Republican hopes to 
have the countenance and friendly aid of all its old 
and many new friends in addition. 


AS A NEWSPAPER AND FAMILY 
JOURNAL 


The Republican will be more than ever prompt, com- 
plete, intelligent and interesting. It has fairly won 
the name of The Representative New England Family 
Journal, and by its summaries of local and general 
news, by its editorial discussion of current progress 
in all departments of life, by its special correspond- 
ence from Washington, Boston, New York and the 
West, by its literature and art, and by its social and 
physical science, it aims to maintain and widely ex- 
tend this reputation and its accompanying popularity 
and usefulness. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


Is three cents a copy, 18 cents a week, 75 cents & 
month, $9 a year,—either by carrier or mail. free of 
stage. In Clubs of Five or more to one address, 
8 a copy, one year, and an extra copy for every teu. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 

Is five cents a copy; $1 for six months; $2 a year; 
two copies to one address, $3.50; three copies, $5; 
five copies, $7.50, and each additional copy $150, and 
an extra copy for every ten, or a Daily Republican 
free with a club of 50 copies; all free of postage. 

(Propositions are invited for getting up clubs 
for the WEEKLY in towns where but few or no 
copies of the paper are now taken. 

Specimen copies sent on application,—and all sub- 
scriptions papable strictly in advance. 

Checks and post-office orders to be made papable 
to SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY. Otherwise, 


Address, THE REPUBLICAN, 
2w46 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ART POTTERY 


DECORATION 


A Practical Artist having one of the Largest Classes 
in this Artin the county, has published a method 
which is being taught in all the principal Seminaries. 
His Vases have received the highest prizes for beauty 
of design and excellent finish wherever exhibited. 


Terms for instruction, $8 for twenty lessons. 
~= A beantifual pattern fora Greek or Egyptian 
yee cent,with ae me for 50 cents and stamp. 
J. G. LAKIN, Artist, 
No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3mi2. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
N best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basten, 


“THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, | Principals, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 
(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 











SAWYER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
No. 161 Tremont St, Boston. 
Thorough and practical instruction in Writing, 
Book-Keeping and all branches of a ComMpLETE Bvus- 
INEss EpucaTion. Separate department for Ladies. 


Call or send for Circular. 
1m45. G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


MIss M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 
Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop. Mm. She will also take six 
Private Classes, 

six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


MRS.DR.TUCK, ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN, 


and a thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
six current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States. 
for Dr.Olmstead’s Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article 
80 long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
cireular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Mass. (Female discases a specialty.) 





THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


The Health Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 
its kind of the age, and is a direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
every muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
proportion to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
Weak organs. It equalizes the circulation and of 
course invigorates the system. It regulates the action 
of the heart; relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
motes the healthy action of every function of the 
body. Treatments given by 

MRS. DR. TUCK, 

28 Winter Street, Boston. 


‘CHINA PARLOR. 


Just received at the China Parlor, 
an elegant assortment of 


ENGLISH, FRENGH AND DRESDEN 
NOVELTIES. 


Also, another invoice of those low- 
priced 


Decorated Diuner Sets. 
CLARK, ADAMS & CLARK, 


NO 1 MUSIC HALL PLACE. 


Store from Music Hall, Winter St. En- 
trance, 4w44. 














CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh peceestate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and aed me sy consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter spavese are free (except for expense of 
material) toal! matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
16tJan1 

T , ° ‘ 

Woman’s Medical College 

—of the—— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. Baker, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


FAPAT TT BH 208 Morphine habit absolutely and 

OPIUM: jon nm Ty 

We OY Si: pion. 137 Washington St, Chicago, pie = 
STEW ART’S 

ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 

FOR SEWING MACHINES. 

Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 

J. BRADFORD, 


General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 












New7spaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





W. A- SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Strect, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


MARSTON 


HOUSE, 
On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or week, 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


” Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly = and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small prone over the first cost of im- 
yortation, OUR PRICES WILL BE "FOUND LOW- 

2R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 


Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








an he 
"Reso Srcmue cn 

» FURNITURE. 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 

Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

& APPLIN 

Mead Sty SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
&& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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MILLENNIUM HALL. 


Seventeen years ago, the late Mrs. Mar- 
shall O. Roberts and several other philan- 
thropic women of New York, after careful 
and prayerful consideration of the trials and 
temptations of virtuous but homeless work- 
ers among their own sex, inaugurated a 
sisterhood, which now numbers thousands 
in the United States and British Provinces, 
and has opened fifty homes, known in every 
large city, as ‘‘The Woman’s Christian As- 
sociation.” 

New York was the first, Boston the second, 
and Providence the third city to engage in 
this enterprise, which I consider as fine a 
form of benevolence as the century has pro- 
duced. A striking illustration of the suc- 
cessful working of one of their organiza- 
tions is furnished by the Home in Provi- 
dence, of which I write with a clear under- 
standing and a full appreciation of its mer- 
its, it having been my headquarters during 
a health-giving summer sojourn along the 
beautiful Narragansett shores, in which I 
combined a certain amount of literary labor 
with a good deal of recreation. 

“Shed neighborhood,” said N. P. Willis 
to Fanny Forester, in giving her advice as 
to the most effective use of her time and pen. 
This bit of practical wisdom, busy people 
in general, and journalists in particular, 
will appreciate. It is my motto, when I 
have anything that can be called ‘‘work” in 
nand. This being the case, you can imagine 
the satisfaction with which 1 read, in the 
printed regulations hanging in each room of 
the Home, these words: ‘‘The inmates will 
not be allowed to visit each other’s rooms, 
except by invitation.” I had always sup- 
posed that the reign of ‘‘bores” would last 
till the dawn of the Millennium. Here, be- 
fore my eyes, was a provision for their ex- 
clusion; and a foretaste of millennial rest 
and peace swept through mysoul. In honor 
of this prohibition, I christened the attrac- 
tive home ‘‘Millennium Hall,” which is also 
the title of one of Mrs. Sherwood’s charm- 
ing, old-fashioned stories in ‘“‘The Lady of 
the Manor.” 

The Home in Providence is on Fountain 
St., named, doubtless, in memory of some 
bubbling spring in the ‘forest primeval,” 
at which the Narragansett brave of far an- 
tiquity slaked his thirst. It is within five 
minutes walk of the Providence depot, 
whence lines of travel radiate to all parts of 
the country; yet it is surrounded by so 
many trees, andin the midst of so much 
greenery, that, but for the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury din of pleasure and traffic, one might 
fancy oneself in the heart of the woodland. 

It is also, as persons familiar with Provi- 
dence will understand, equally near the 
beautiful ‘‘Cove promenade,” a broad elm- 
shadowed border to the expanse of Provi- 
dence River, which forms a lake, twelve 
acres in extent, and a mile in circuit. 

The object of this Home is similar to 
others of the same class, but is more clear- 
ly stated than is common in the following 
paragraph from one of the last reports. 

The Woman’s Christian Association is 
devoted to the highest kind of benevolence, 
that of helping women to maintain woman- 
ly independence and self-respect; and it is 
ready, when sickness and misfortune over- 
take them, to relieve by direct aid. Much 
is said in these days concerning the ineffi- 
ciency and unskilled labor of women, and, 
to remedy this difficulty, we are lending a 
helping hand to young girls who wish to fit 
themselves for a trade, for business, or for 
teaching. Such are allowed to board here, 
while preparing for their several pursuits, 
and their promises to pay when they are 
able to earn money, are received instead of 
present remuneration; and, thus far, these 
pledges have been honorably redeemed by 
those receiving the favor. 

One case in point was a young person suf- 
fering from nervous prostration, whose phy- 
sician pronounced rest for several months 
to be her only chance of recovery. She re- 
mained in the Home five months, friends 
paying half board, the rest being a gift from 
the Association. Another young lady wish- 
ed to fit herself for teaching, but was with- 
out means. The managers, learning the 
facts, invited her to board at the Home and 
continue her studies at the excellent Nor- 
mal School of Providence, she giving her 
notes as payment. After graduation, while 
still at the Home, she was introduced to a 
gentleman, who was sent to the Institution 
for ateacher. He engaged her services at 
once, and only a few weeks after entering 
upon her duties in the South West, she sent 
payment in full for all arrears. Other in- 
stances might be given, but two are as good 
as a dozen for illustration. 

This Home, now entering its eleventh 
year, is certainly a model. Every depart- 
ment is conducted with neatness and pre- 
cision, yet without destroying the family 
feeling. Indeed, the only time I realized 
that I was under the control of a corpora- 
tion, was one night, at the wierd hour of 
twelve, when I applied a lighted match to 
a burner in my room and the gas failed to 
respond, it being a rule that it should be 
turned off at 1030, which is certainly late 
enough for all reasonable persons. 

There are three separate and pleasant 
rooms on the first floor, devoted to the com- 
fort of the boarders, a great improvement 
upon the cheerless hall, or large, single par- 
lor generally reserved for callers in such es- 
tablishments. Books, papers, and a piano 
add their refining effect. I am always care- 





ful of superlatives in speaking of living 
people, but, in this case, I feel safe in re- 
laxing my caution. I never saw, ina board- 
ing house, in any locality, so many agree- 
able women together, nor did I ever see 
better table manners, which constitute the 
final test of good breeding; nor did I, dur- 
ing the three weeks of my stay, hear a sen- 
tence that could be called personal gossip. 
The bill of fare was good, and the meals 
were nicely served. The Matron presided 
with the air of a graceful, hospitable wo- 
man in herown home. There was a cook 
and a table girl, but each boarder took care 
of her own room, and, on certain days, the 
laundry was at the service of all. Coal 
and water are furnished, while each pro- 
vides her own starch, soap, and ironing ap- 
paratus; thus they are enabled to save in 
the number of large pieces which they are 
obliged to send out of the house. For com- 
forts such asI have described, and for a 
single room, not large but very clean and 
comfortable, I paid $4.25 per week, and re- 
tained the room, if absent, by paying rent 
without board, at the rate of $1.25 per week. 
My experience was so delightful, that 
hereafter, in any city, I shall seek a 
“Christian Association” in preference to any 
other boarding house. A stranger, in or- 
der to secure admittance temporarily, as in 
my case, or permanently in any case, must 
duly certify as to morals, financial abili- 
ty, or absolute poverty. For my introduc- 
tion and reception at this Home I was in- 
debted to the good offices of our kindly and 
energetic friend, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Church- 
ili. But for the timely and delicate atten- 
tion of a hearty endorsement from her, I 
should have been obliged to telegraph to 
Massachusetts for my moral character. 

Good morals before money is another 
millennial feature of this institution. I 
shall in future go armed and equipped with 
written certificates. Then I can boldly de- 
mand admittance at any Home, among the 
sisterhood. I like the idea. It is an excel- 
lent plan, when one is traveling, to take 
one’s moral character along. All denomi- 
nations except Catholics are represented 
among the patrons, as well as the inmates, 
of this Home, but sectarian tendencies are 
carefully avoided, which is still another 
reason why it is entitled to the name of 
‘Millennium Hall.” The Bible class and 
prayer meeting originally on the pro- 
gramme have been discontinued, it being 
almost impossible to conduct them without 
sectarian bias. There is, however, a devo- 
tional exercise every Sunday morning after 
breakfast, and every week-day after tea, in 
which, by the printed rules, all boarders are 
invited to join. Yet such is the entire free- 
dom in regard to it, that, not happening to 
notice this item, I did not learn for several 
days that the invitation was general. The 
exercise begins with reading of the Scrip- 
tures by the Matron, followed by music, and 
is closed with the Lord’s prayer repeated in 
unison. The effect is very sweet and im- 
pressive, and as I listened in the hush of 
early evening to the blending of the soft, 
womanly voices, Mrs. Hemans’ exquisite 
lines entitled ‘Evening Prayer in a Girl’s 
School,” floated through my mind, an invol- 
untary accompaniment: 


Yet in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 

Is woman's tenderness—how soon her woe! 

Her lot is on you, silent tears to weep 

And patient smiles to wear thro’ suffering’s hour, 
And sunless riches from affection’s deep 

To boy on broken reeds—a wasted shower, 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship—therefore pray! 
Her lot is on you—to be found untir’d, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspir’d, 

And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain, 
yew to bear with wrong: to cheer decay, 
And ob! to love thro’ all things—therefore pray! 


AppuiaA Howarp. 
Georgetown, Mass. 
7*oeo- 


“OUR GIRLS.” 


The JouRNAL recently contained a well 
merited tribute toa lecture on the above 
subject, by Mrs. Clara P. Boss, of South 
Boston. Mrs. Boss has a good presence, 
which is initself a witness for the advice she 
gives. Her voice is well disciplined and of 
great natural excellence. Her dressis what 
it should be on the platform. Her advice 
to girls is, in its minor points, admirable. 

Mrs. Boss says that housework is better 
than sewing or selling, for a girl’s livelihood. 
Our young women she warns against flirta- 
tion, against answering personal advertise- 
ments in the papers, against neglect of study, 
against avoidance of motherhood, against 
sedentary habits, against early and long en- 
gagements. Exceptions may be taken to her 
exuberant sentiment and frequent apostro- 
phes to the Heavens, but it would be well if 
this lecture could be heard by women every- 
where. It is, however, a lecture especially 
designed for girls, not for men, though it will 
do the latter no harm, and contains nothing 
that might not be addressed to the most pro- 
miscuous audience in hail or church. The 
pat illustrations are from real life. Such hints 
are needful for our girls, and will be, so long 
as they grow in a social life permeated with 
the mistaken ideas prevalent to-day. 

Yet Mrs. Boss’ lecture demands from the 
advocates of Woman's equality some criti- 
cism. This she challenges in the outset by 
declaring that she is no friend to that move- 
ment; that there would be no propriety in 
opening more employments to women; and 
by a fling at the ‘high Suffrage platform.” 
While the suggestions of the lecturer are 





good, her philosophy is deficient. If, as 
she urges, love and marriage are properly 
and peculiarly the aims of female life, and 
girls are to be trained with this conviction, 
and to prepare for wedlock as boys fora 
trade,—how then is it possible to postpone 
their consideration of love’s relations till 
girls are past twenty? 

It isto be doubted whether love is any 
more the business of life of one sex than of 
the other; and whether Johnnie is not even 
more troubled than Susie over premature 
jokes at his expense. It is questionable, 
too, if girls are really better than boys. But, 
granting these assumptions, shall we press 
the duty of matrimony upon women, in a 
State where, by the lecturer’s own figures, 
(erroneous perhaps at this particular date) 
women are in the majority by 70,000? Wes- 
tern emigration may be advisable, but, if 
undertaken, under whatsoever disguise, for 
the main purpose of marriage, it commends 
itself to none, least of all to those who in- 
sist that Woman shall never seek but ever 
be sought by her mate. 

To marry and be given in marriage is 
right for both men and women. What 
worker in the Woman Suffrage movement 
says otherwise? Is it therefore to exclude 
other business? Mrs. Boss has no right to 
be unjust to the Woman’s party. In it she 
will find the best friends of the very gains 
she advocates. How comes it that she can 
stand and speak upon the platform? Be- 
cause dauntless women have suffered con- 
tumely that her right to do so might be as- 
sured. Why can girls have the advanced 
education she emphasizes as needful? Be- 
cause men and women have fought against 
ancient prejudices to secure this privilege, 
even in Boston. 

Mrs. Boss assumes that educated girls 
rarely or never become courtesans. Men 
informed upon such matters deny this. If 
we teach a girl that her relation to man is 
foremost, if we so cultivate her mind that 
common occupations are hateful to her, 
and then so place her that she cannot marry, 
while at the same time we deny to her the 
social or political aspirations enjoyed by 
men, is it not more than possible that she 
will fall into divers temptations and the 
jaws of death? No wonder that our high 
schools and social prejudices combined, peo- 
ple the path of ruin with accomplished girls, 
whose energies, under better circumstances, 
would find virtuous doorways open to their 
seeking. 

The advice of Mrs. Boss is essential to-day 
for girls. Most of it men already do not 
need. Women will cease to need it when, 
receiving their equal place with men in 
every useful department of life, they be- 
come so deepened in nature that cautions 
against flirtation and silliness and seduc- 
tion will be superfluous. 

That they need such warnings now is not 
creditable to civilization, and if we do our 
best for the incoming kingdom, they will 
become echoes of the past. ‘‘The voice,” 
said old Isaac, ‘‘is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau.” Mrs. 
Boss voices the superficial notions about 
women which still control the common 
mind, but her practical counsels are identi- 
cal with those of steadfast believers in Wo- 
man’s Rights. If she would potently serve 
her own ideas and elevate marriage, parent- 
age and Woman, let her join the vanguard 
in this reform. Ww. 
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A REFORM PARTY. 


Epirors JoURNAL.—It gave me pleasure 
to read the earnest words of H. B. B. ina 
recent JOURNAL, regarding the best methods 
for prosecuting our work. I heartily agree 
with him that ‘‘Woman Suffrage can never 
be carried by a popular vote without a 
political party behind it.” 

The sentimental side of the question is 
well enough in its time and place; but we 
have had enough of it. What we need now 
is action rather than argument. I sometimes 
have a feeling of positive weariness, as I 
read some argument which has been ad- 
vanced for the five-hundredth time; and I 
say to myself, ‘‘We need rather the logic of 
events to carry conviction to a people who 
do not wish to be convinced.” The better 
part of the community have long since be- 
come tacitly acquiescent. The opposition 
comes now from those who do not read argu- 
ments, but who, nevertheless, possess votes, 
and, on these sentiment is wasted. Prac- 
tical measures alone have weight with 
them. 

The Republican party has had a noble 
work to do, butits taskis finished. It must 
now give place to the next great advance 
step, and the clear-sighted need not be told 
what this step is to be. All hail then to 
the party of the future—the party which is 
to bring Peace and Temperance and Equal- 
ity of Rights to the Republic. 

Resecca M. Hazarp. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—At our Annual Con- 
vention, which was held at Des Moines last 





Wednesday and Thursday, we received | 


many communications from friends of the 
cause. Mrs. Bemis, Mrs. Wood, and Mrs. 
Callanan were duly elected to represeht the 
‘Iowa Woman Suffrage Society” at the An- 
nual Meeting of the American Woman Suf- 





frage Association. As one or more of the 
ladies will undoubtedly be present at your 
meeting, you will receive a report of the 
work in Iowa. 

We were much disappointed that Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell, were unable 
to be present at our meeting, and give a ver 
bal report of the campaign in Colorado. 
Susan B. Anthony sent a letter which was 
well received, and convinced us, we had bet- 
ter turn our attention to secure, if possible, 
a sixteenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution. If left to the popular vote of 
Iowa the result would undoubtedly be simi- 
lar to that in Colorado. Foreigners, and 
all who favor the ‘‘pet vices” of the day, will 
never vote to enfranchise Woman. May 
God speed all labors of love for the benefit of 
humanity, especially for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, is the prayer of a true 
friend of the cause. 

Mrs. N. R. ALLEN. 

Cor. Sec. Iowa Woman Suffrage Society. 
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DOES PROTECTION PROTECT? 


Two-Bears, the Indian who visited the 
Baltimore prison the other day, said to the 
warden, through an interpreter, ‘‘I suppose 
you have people in here for all kinds of 
crimes?” ‘‘O, yes,” answered the warden, 
‘from small larcenies up to murder.” 
“You have no people here for robbing and 
swindling Indians, have you?” asked Two 
Bears, getting interested. ‘‘No,” answered 
the warden. ‘‘No, nor in any other prison, 
as far as I can ascertain,” remarked Two 
Bears, with a good deal of pertinency. (The 
Indian, like the woman, has no vote.) 

Apropos to this little story, I have often 
wondered, in looking over the classification 
of criminals in our Annual Prison Reports, 
to see so small a number of ‘‘Crimes against 
Women.” Our daily press is full of such 
outrages, and yet gives but a partial record 
of them. What is the explanation? A 
crime is twice a crime committed by a man 
upon a woman, and the community have a 
right to see a full record of these. Sucha 
list, however unpleasant, would go a good 
way toward solving the question how far 
protection protects. Cc. C. 8, 

East Orange, N. J. 
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DEACONESSES’ SCHOOL IN PARIS. 


Mrs. Howe recently dined at the Deacon- 
esses’ School in Paris, and made a short ad- 
dress to the pupils afterward. Her com- 
panion writes: 

“There was a large table, in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, and we sat all round on both 
sides. The ladies of the sisterhood were all 
very pleasant and cheerful in appearance. 
One of them was a Dutch baroness, very 
simple and lovely. Their dress is a neat 
little white cap and plain black gown. The 
Deaconesses have a school for little girls 
and a reformatory for larger ones.” 


THE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


During the past six months a number of 
earnest women have given their time and 
thought to the effort of perfecting an organ- 
ization which shall meet the requirements 
of all classes of women, and have formed 
themselves into a society called the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Educational and Industrial Union.” 
Its object is to increase fellowship among 
women, with the purpose of promoting the 
best practical methods for securing their 
educational, industrial and social advance- 
ment. 

Rooms have been secured at No. 4 Park 
Street, where will be found a reception 
room where women residing in Boston and 
elsewhere will be cordially welcomed, and 
where may be found an agency of direction 
to strangers, a registry for the higher em- 
ployments of women, a library, and a read- 
ing room. New departments of work will 
be organized as rapidly as the means and 
opportunities of the society will admit. 

Hopefully trusting in the merit of the 
work undertaken, an appeal is made to the 
public generously to promote its useful- 
ness by liberal contributions. 

In behalf of the officers and members of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 


Union. CAROLINE E. STREETER. 
oe 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 














The attention of many parents has been 
called to the fact that the City of Boston 
provides no preparatory course of classical 
instruction available for their girls, as is 
available for their boys. The following 
named persons would request that the names 
and addresses of any girls, residing within 
the limits of the city of Boston, and desiring 
to secure the privilege of such a course, may 
be forwarded to them through their secre- 
tary, FLORENCE M. Cusine, No. 8 Walnut 
St., Boston. 

(Signed) 
Mrs. J. TispALE TALBOT. 
Mrs. James T. FIELDs. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Joun D. BUNKLE. 
Rosert D. Smiru. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ELporapo; by Albert Rowse. Poem by 

Edgar A. Poe. 

The admirers of this poet will be pleased 
with the adaptation of this lovely little song 
to very appropriate and pleasing music. 
The composer is a young man not unknown 














to the musical world, several of his songs 
having been well received in New York 
and other places. The music is in four 
flats, and is well suited to either soprano or 
mezzo-soprano voice; the movement is easy 
and graceful, and several strains, particu- 
larly the one commencing ‘Ride boldly 
ride” show a very fair talent on the part of 
the composer. The song is happily dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Annie L. Richmond, of Lowell, 
one of the early friends and admirers of 
Poe. Itis thislady of whom the poet speaks 
in his sketch of ‘“‘London College.” Pub. 
lished by Chandler Brothers, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New England Women’s Club,— 
Monday, Nov. 26, at 3.30 Pp. m., Miss Charlotte F 
Hawes will speak on the “Music of Nature.” ‘ 














The Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union.—The reading Room of the Wo- 
man’s Educational and [Industrial Union, an associg- 
tion which seeks to do for women what the Young 
Men’s Christian Union does for men, will be o ned 
on WEDNESDAY at No. 4 Park Street, up one flight 
rear room, and will thereafter be open to all from 9 
A.M. to5 Pp. M., daily. 





Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
oe —_ board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 
‘arolina. 





Instruction,—FRavLeIn A. Burrnenr, late In- 
structress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity, mn 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms, 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 
give the best of references. Please call or address, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 





A Young Lady who isa good penman, with a 
good English and musical education, would like a po- 
sition as Copyist or Amanuensis. 

Address A. B. C., care Woman’s JoURNAL, Boston, 
or enquire at this office. 4w44 


THE ATLANTIC. | 
PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER. 


The Atlantic life-size Portrait of Whittier 
is the finest one of this honored poet ever 
offered to the public, and can be obtained 
by all subscribers to and purchasers of the 
Atlantic Monthly for 1878 for One Dollar, 
The companion portraits of Bryant and 
Longfellow can be obtained on the same 
terms. 

The November and December numbers 
of the ATLANTIC, containing poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow, and the com- 
mencement of Mr. Bishop’s new serial 
story, will be sent free to all new subscrib- 
ers who remit to the Publishers before 
December 1st, 1877. Price of the ATLAN- 
TIC, $4.00; of the portraits, $1.00 each, 
additional. Address H. O. Houghton & 
Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

2w46 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


aly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 

Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 























has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2to 4 P. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
, 6 TAS ENT Aes TarTlww 
ADVERTISERW INDEX. 
Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 
Art \’ottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 
Books.—James R. Os & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. ; 
: +‘ trrcdiioteas Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 


Dress Reform.—Mies H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. : 
2 Musteal Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 








Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos 
ton, 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
, Restaurant.—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. . 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 5° 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman's Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21s 
St., Philadelphia. 
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